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SECRETION; WHAT IS IT? 





HOW AND WHERE DO THE BEES GET WAX? 


J. COOK :— Please answer this in GLEANINGS: 
Do bees digest honey, or do they manufac- 
}? ture honey into wax? Please explain it 
plainly, as there are parties here who do 
not agree with your theory in your Manual. 
I have one, but it is a ae the old edition. 
V. BITTENBENDER. 
Knoxville, lowa, Aug. 13, dia. 
Answer by Prof. Cook. 

The question of Mr. Bittenbender’s serves admir- 
ably asa text for an article which J] have long de- 
sired to write for GLEANINGS, but for lack of 
time have deferred till now. I wish to consider the 
relation of nectar to honey and to the food of larval 
bees, the relation of honey to wax as secreted by 
bees, and the relation of the sap of trees to the nec- 
tar which is secreted by their flowers or other gland- 
ular extra-floral cells. 

Secretion, whether of saliva or spittle, in our own 
salivary glands, whether of milk by any of the 
mammals, or whether of wax by bees, is always ac- 
complished by cells specially developed for the pur- 
pose. These cells may be just blind sacks of proto- 
plasm, as the nectar-glands of plants, or they may 
be cells conducting to tubes when, as in case of our 
salivary glands, or the glands in the head and tho- 
rax of bees (see Manual, p. 87), they are called race- 
mose glands, from their resemblance to a bunch of 
grapes. It is the function of these glandular cells 
to take elements from some nutritive fluid, like the 
sap of plants or the blood of animals, and from 
some other substance—the secretion—not found in 
the blood, or in the sap, as the ease may be. A se- 
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erction, then, is not asubstance simply eliminated 


from sap or blood; it is a new substance formed 
from the sap or blood, which, in the economy of the 
individual, shall be of some service. Thus our 
spittle or milk is not in the blood. The elements 
are there, but the spittle and milk are products of 
the glands, made from elements taken from the 
blood. So, too, the nectar of flowers, or plant- 
glands, is not in the sap of the plants, but is made 
by the gland-cells from elements in the sap. True 
it is, that these cells will sometimes eliminate for- 
eign substances—may be toxic substances—which 
are in the blood. For instance, we may feed a 
cow poison, and find the poison in the milk. The 
poison is no part of the milk; but the glands, like 
good Samaritans, quickly spring to the aid of the 
purely eliminating organs, the lungs and kidneys, 
in the removal of the harmful substance of the 
blood. 

In case of the poisonous honey discussed in 
GLEANINGS, I said I did not think it possessed the 
properties of the sap. First, the nectar is a secre- 
tion, and so is made from the sap, but is not the 
sap. True, the glands might remove a poisonous 
elemeut in the sap, possibly—as animal glands do 
upon occasion—but this is not likely, as the poison 
is not hurtful to the plant, but a normal substance, 
and there is no occasion for its removal. Again, 
this poison is always in the sap, yet we have not 
heard of this honey as poisonous before—not till 
this year. Plants are in like condition every year, 
and do not by accident get poison as do animals, 
which may need elimination. I think it far more 
likely that the bees got some real poison from oth- 
er sources; or possibly good honey was a poison tg 
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the persons afflicted, as all honey seems to be poi- 
son to some people. ‘“ What is one person's meat is 
another person’s poison.” 


Only a few years ago I received honey from New | 


York State which poisoned several persons, yet we 
have not heard of any similar poisoning since. It 
is more than likely that what was true in one case 
was also true in the other. 

To answer the question as to wax. Bees take 
honey as food. This is digested and absorbed, when 
it becomes blood, which is the nutritive fluid of the 
bee, but is not honey, and quite likely contains no 
honey for the most if not all the time. From this 
blood the wax-glands secrete the wax scales. Thus 
the wax of the bee has the same relation to the 
honey eaten by the bee, that the cow’s milk has to 
the hay which she eats. As stated in all the last 
editions of my “ Bee-Keeper’s Guide,” from the 
eighth thousand to the thirteenth thousand inelu- 
sive, nectar and honey are not the same. We feed 
cane sugar to bees, and we get honey sugar, which 
is quite different in the comb-cells. So nectar is 
largely cane sugar, and is neutral, while the honey 
is a different sugar, and is acid. Thus we may say 
that honey is digested nectar, which is fitted in 
such digestion to be absorbed and assimilated. Re- 
cent experiments have shown that, when we eat 
cane sugar, it is digested in our stomachs, and in 
this act converted into a sugar like, if not identical, 
with honey sugar, whereby it is fitted for absorb- 


tion and assimilation. Thus we have reason to be- | 


lieve that honey is the best form of sugar, as here 
the bees have done what otherwise our own digest- 
ive energies must have performed. 

It is quite likely that honey sugar is most like 
liver sugar, and that both are widely removed from 
corn glucose, though all give the same chemical re- 


action with the copper salts. This view of the su- | 


perior excellence of honey as a food, gives new 
force tothe commendation, “A land flowing with 
milk and honey.” 

Again, bees feed a creamy substance to the larval 
bees. This substance contains not only oxygen, 
carbon, and hydrogen, the only elements of pure 
honey or sugar, but also nitrogen. This last the 
bees get from the pollen, which must surely be 
present to rear brood. True honey may contain a 
little pollen; but to rear any considerable amount 


of brood, pollen must be present in greater quanti- 
ties—stored in the cells. This honey and pollen is | 


very perfectly digested by the bees, and so is fitted 
for absorption, else it would be useless, as the larval 
bee is not fitted to digest. It is not known whether 
the digestive juices that produce this change are all 
formed in the stomach or not. Quite likely the 
large glands in the head and thorax may aid. This 


is a question difficult of solution, but will doubtless 


one day be solved. A. J. COOK. 
Agricultural College, Lansing, Mich. 


I have always supposed that the wax se- 
cretion in the body of the bee was formed 
in a similar way to the formation of tallow 
and lard and fatty matter, in the bodies of 
our domestic animals. They eat grass, hay. 
and grain. The nutritive properties of these 
different kinds of food go into the blood. 
When all the different functions of the ani- 
mal are properly performed, there is a resi- 
due of a very rich concentrated substance. 
This substance accumulates as fat. In the 
body of the bee the process is the same, only 


' that these flakes exude so as to come out be- 
tween the scales composing the bee’s body, 
They are not identical in composition with 
lard and tallow, but they are in many res- 
| pects similar. With the bee it seems to bea 
provision of nature —a substance just ex. 
| actly right to build the cells of the honey- 
|comb. Sometimes these wax scales stick 
out in such protuberances that they curl up. 
| A few days ago a friend sent us a bee by 
| mail, asking what sort of a fungoid growt), 
it was that was sticking out of and adhering 
| to the bodies of many of his bees. There 
| was no trouble at all, of course. His bees 
were simply secreting unusual quantities of 
wax. When we feed sugar heavily in the 
fall, to get the bees ready for wintering. they 
| often secrete such quantities of pearly-white 
wax scales that they fall to the bottom of 
the hive in the form of a dust. and under the 
microscope they look much like fish-scales. 
Of course, there must be a waste when this 
happens; for it doubtless requires a goo 
many oo of sugar to make one pound of 
| this white wax, just as it requires a good 
many pounds of corn to make one pound of 
' beautiful white leaves of lard in the body of 
a hog. 
a ee Qe 


PROCEEDINGS OF THE OHIO STATE 
BEE-KEEPERS’ ASSOCIATION. 





REPORTED BY G. F. WILLIAMS, 





N giving this report it may be well to an- 
nounce that, as the regular secretary did 
not make his appearance nor send any 
of the papers from the last meeting, we 

_ were una le to produce any minutes of 

said meeting, or even get a copy of the con- 
stitution and by-laws. Friend Williams 
was requested to act as secretary until the 
regular secretary should appear ; but as said 
officer did not appear at all, the following 
| report is entirely from Mr. Williams: 
The bee-keepers of Ohio met, as previously an- 
nounced, at the State Fair-grounds, and assembled 
| at 9:30 Thursday morning,in room over Apiarian 
| Hall. A. 1. Root, Pres., called the meeting to order. 
' Dr. Besse introduced the subject of 


BEES TRESPASSING, 


and cited the case of a Wisconsin farmer who had 
| brought suit against a bee-keeper whose _ bees, he 
claimed, trespassed on his clover fields. The doc- 
tor said, ** 1] don’t think bees ever trespass. I think 
it preposterous for a man to sue for bees trespass: 
| ing. Bees are an advantage toall farmers, by assist- 
| ing nature in the fertilization of flowers.” ‘ 
C. E. Jones.—I never had any complaint, and think 
| them a blessing. 
A. I. Root.—In my opinion, nothing can be made 
| out of the case. ? 
Secretary.— 1n our town a neighbor complains 
of bees trespassing in the kitchens, and of eating 
their grapes. 
| A. Benedict.—People think bees puncture grapes; 
but this isa mistake. They work on grapes after 
wasps, and other insects having strong mandibles, 
puncture them. They never injure sound fruit. 
President.—We have several hundred grapevines 
| right over our hives, and our grapes are never ill 
| jured by the bees. 
|" Dr. Besxe.—Bees will never injure the tender Del- 
| aware grape, unless the skin is first ruptured. Bees 
| are a benefit to corn-growers. 

A. Benedict.—After grapes are bursted they soon 
rot any way, and might the bees;not as well get the 
sweet from it as to let it waste? Bees are a benefit 
| to all fruit-growers. 

Dr. Besse.—Fruit-growers ought to be thankful 
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for the bees. If there were no bees there would be 
little fruit. 

"President.—A Massachusetts fruit-man once com- 
pelled a bee-keeper to remove, because he claimed 
that his bees injured his fruit. A trial of several 
seasons without the bees was a failure, and the bee- 
keeper was prevailed upon to come back. 

CIDER - MILLS. 


Mr. Benedict.—1I am satisfied that cider-mills in- 

jure bees. 
; Dr. Besse (who seems to always take the oppo- 
site side, in order to draw out all points).—Cider- 
mills are a good thing for bee-keepers in killing off 
some of our bees, so that they do not go into winter 
quarters too strong. 

C. E. Jones.—I lost 73 colonies, which had plenty 
of clover honey; cider carried in killed them; had 
better spent $100 in screening the mill. 

President.—As a means of harmony I suggest that 
bee-keepers furnish some kind of screen to keep 
out the bees. We furnished one for a neighbor 
cider-maker which kept out flies, ete., as well as 
bees, and cost only $2.00, 

E. R. Root moved that the President appoint a 
committee to see that a suitable building be erected 
by the Agricultural Society of the State on the new 
fair-ground, for the use of bee-keepers, as a place 
of exhibition and meeting. Seconded and carried. 

Dr. Besse, Delaware, chairman; C. E. Jones, Del- 
aware; Aaron Benedict, Bennington, were appoint- 
ed the committee. 

Next was proposed the subject of having the Ohio 
Agricultura ollege take up Apiculture as a 
branch of study. The President said he thought 
the college ought to take such measures, and that it 
would elevate bee culture in our State. 

Dr. Besse moved that a committee be Sepeienee 
to confer with the directors of the Agricultural 
College, to have a station of bee culture established 
there. Seconded and carried. Ques.—What is to be 
the object of this departinent? 

Dr. Besse.—The object is to test for best bees, 
best methods of management, to report from time 
to time,fand to educate students in bee culture. 

Committee appointed were—Dr. Besse, chairman; 
J. W. Newlove, W. Oldroyd, Dr. Mason, A. I. Root, 
Chas. Muth, Dan White. 


Perhaps I might mention here, that before 
returning home I had a conversation with 
some of the friends at the Agricultural Col- 
lege, in regard to the above matter, and they 
declared that it is out of the question to take 
up any,thing ‘more just now, without more 
funds and more intelligent helpers. There 
are already tootmany things started that 
amount to nothing, because of the lack in 
the direction above mentioned ; or, to put it 
briefly, ‘“‘ too many irons in the fire” as it is. 
1 am not arg tp at present to say just 
What needs to be done. But it seems to me 
there is no reason why we should be behind 
the State of Michigan, or any State, for that 
matter. 

WHAT IS THE PROPER FSIZE OF A COLONY TO 
START IN WINTER QUARTERS? 

Dr, Besse.—I think too many’bees do not winter as 
well as a small colony. 

A. Benedict.—I can not quite agree with Dr. Besse. 
I want a large colony of bees; asmall one will eat 
much more honey in proportion to its size than a 
large one, to keep up animal heat. 

_ C. BE. Jones.—My experience in this: Get a colony 
inas nearly a natural condition as possible, large, 
und plenty of honey. 

HOW MANY BEES ARE NECESSARY FOR SUCH A 

: COLONY? 

Dr. Besse.—About 8 Ibs. 

A. Benedict.—I,winter out-of doors. 

Dr. B.—I winter in the cellar. 

Mrs. Culp.—I don’t care for such large colonies. I 
don’t; stimulate in the fall; am satisfied small colo- 


nies are the best. I winter in chaff hives, and stim- 
ulate in the spring. 

Dr. Besse.—WinterLhalf the bees, and extract and 
sell half the honey. 
President.—Dr. Besse and Mrs. Culp may be right, 
utI think there. ought to be caution used here in 
the use of terms; A large colony will sometimes 











contract in cool weather to the size of a popcorn 
ball, and winter well. 

Dr. Besse.—If you stimulate in fall, feed early 
enough so that young bees can have two or three 
flights before they cluster for winter. 


WHEN WOULD YOU FEED? 


Dr. Besse.—Any time—the sooner the better. 
President.—We have the best results by feeding 
gradually. Feed, say, ‘4s lb. every night; feed dur- 
ing September if possible. 
Mrs. Culp.—I think my plan of setting away full 
combs, and giving them in the fall, the best plan. 
Dr. Besse.—We should throw out the uncapped 
honey before going into winter quarters. 
HOW MANY COMBS OF HONEY ARE NECESSARY TO 
WINTER A COLONY? 


Dr. Besse.—Twenty-five lbs. of honey. 
President.—Five full combs. 


POOR SEASONS, 


President. — Bee-men are complaining of a poor 
season. I should like to inquire if it is the fault of 
the season or the apiarian. 

Dr. Besse.—May be the fault of the supply-dever(?). 
You should make ‘4-inch space for bees between 
sections; bees will then go up sooner. 

C. E. Jones.—Don't put on too many sections ina 
moderate season at one time. 


WHERE IS THE BEST HONEY LOCALITY IN THE U. 8.7 


Answers—Central Ohio; California in a good sea- 
son; Florida; basswood locality of Wisconsin and 
Michigan. 

Dr, Besse.—Ohio extracted and comb honey, taken 
by me to the exposition at New Orleans, took the 
first premium. 

A Stranger.—Hardin Co. is as good as any coun- 
ty in the State, for honey. 

Mrs. Culp.—Franklin Co. is a good locality. I 
tested one colony, and took 252 Ibs. extracted honey. 

Adjourned to 2 P. M. 


HOW MANY COLONIES CAN BE KEPT IN ONE LOCAL- 
Ivy? 


President.—That depends on circumstances. 
AFTERNOON SESSION. 
The subject of 
MOVING BEES DURING THE WORKING SEASON 
was first taken up. 


Dr. Besse.—Move five or six swarms every even- 
ing. After bees are all in the hive, set the hives 
far enough apart to set others between them when 
moved next evening. Set a board, or three or four 
sticks of stovewood, in front of the colony moved. 
I moved 100 colonies 250 or 300 ft., and very few bees, 
if any, went back. They were caught in a nucleus 
hive on the old stand. I would advise moving 
strongest first, then the returning bees would re- 
enforce the weaker ones left. 

A. Benedict.—When setting bees out of cellar, be 
sure to put hive on old stand. 

Mr. Gorden, M. D., Mt. Vernon.—I have no trouble 
in moving bees short distances, and I don’t think it 
makes any difference whether we set bees on old 
stand when taken out of cellar or not. 

Mrs. Culp.—I set my bees further apart last fall, 
and saw no bad result. I was trying to see if I 
could make them do as I wanted, and I did. 

Dr. Gorden.—I winter my bees out of doors, with 
corn-fodder placed around them, leaving an open- 
ing on south side, so the bees can fly on warm days. 
I move them together and set them on scantling 
two tiers high. 

Mr. Morris, Fayette Co.—I wintered my bees ina 
bee-house for three years, successfully. I never 
set out of doors fora fly when quiet. The house 
has a brick foundation, double wall, 1 ft. space filled 


‘with sawdust; 1 ft. sawdust on top, cement floor. 


President.—In regard to cellar wintering, there is 
a diversity of opinion and experience. Chaff hives 
seem to be the most practicable, with the variable 
winter weather we have in Ohio, and public opinion 
seems to be getting in favor of them. 

A. Benedict.—Bees need more ventilation in win- 
ter than in summer. 

President.—Our practice is to leave the entrance 
open full width all winter. 

Mr. Goodrich.—I preter cellar wintering; keep 
bees as near the freezing - point as possible, and 
think it best. 

Dan White.—I think the cellar, with an experienc- 
ed hand, the best place to winter, although I winter 
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in chaff hives out of doors. I lost half my bees last 
winter. 
C. E. Jones.—The cellar is a good place to winter, 
if | no v4 prepared, 
-resident.—The cause of last winter's losses was 
poor stores and severe weather. 


WHAT IS THE CAUSE AND CURE OF SPRING 
DWINDLING? 

Mr. Morris.—Our spring losses were caused by 
there being too few young bees when we went into 
winter quarters. 

Dan White.—The cure is plenty of young bees. 

President.—There is some mystery about spring 
dwindling. A colony dwindling seems to get dis- 
couraged, and will not even gather pollen. 1] am 
sometimes inclined to think ita disease of some 
kind, and may be contagious, affecting whole apia- 
ries, and missing others in the same locality. A 
disastrous winter is a benefit, in one way, by mak- 
ing a demand for bees and honey. 

1S SORGHUM INJURIOUS TO BEES? 

President.—Yes, it is a dangerous winter food. 

Mr. Morris.—Will bees degenerate by in-breeding? 

©. E. Jones.—We had better introduce new blood. 

President.—I don’t think there is any danger of 
any harm arising from in-breeding. 

WHO USES SEPARATORS? 

Dr. Besse.—I don’t, and think it is better without 
them. 

Secretary.—l have abandoned them. To get the 
nicest and straightest combs, use 1%,-inch sections; 
such a section, 4% 4%, will hold a pound, and you 
can have as many rows of sections as you have 
brood-frames—the frames being spaced 1°, inches; 
reverse your sections. 

A, Benedict.— 1 use 1%-inch sections with no sepa- 
rators. 

It seemed to be generally understood that we 
could all dispense with separators by using naurrow- 
er sections. 

Adjourned to meet in Sec. Chamberlain's office, in 
State House, at 7 o'clock. 

EVENING SESSION, 

The question was asked, Which is preferable, nat- 
ural swarming or division? 

Dr. Besse.—Divide them. I would rather divide 
three than hive one natural swarm. By division you 
have complete. control of the bees. I raise early 
queens from best stock. Get early drones by in- 
serting a drone-comb in the center of full colony. 
When a colony indicates swarming | divide, putting 
old queen on new stand and new queen on old 
stand. 

C. E. Jones.—I am in favor of natural swarming. 
I also raised early queens. I make two swarms out 
of alarge one. I think it more natural for them to 
swarm. 

Secretary.—I let my bees swarm naturally, or I 
divide them, according to the circumstances and 
conditions of a colony at the time. No general rule 
can be laid down. It may be best to divide one, and 
best to leave another to swarm. You must learn to 
determine by experience. I ig my queens. 

Mr, Pierson.—1 prefer natural swarms. 1 clip my 
queens also. 

President.—Where you desire increase, divide. If 
you wish honey and no increase, let them swarm if 
you can't help it. 

Wm. Oldroyd described how he took a swarm out 
of avery high tree, which led to a discussion on 
hiving swarms. 

Mr. Benedict.—T would smoke a swarm down from 
a high limb by tying burning rags to a piece of iron 
fastened to a long pole, or | would use a swarming- 

box. I believe in artificial swarming. and I don't 
believe init. I divide by the’ drumming” process, 
which is the most natural. The bees thus swarmed 
are filled with honey; and asaswarm takes about 
6 lbs. of honey with them, this gives them a start. I 
put the old queen on the new stand, and run the 
new queen in the other part. In15 days I can drum 
again. By putting in the new queen I always have 
the hive full of bees. 

Dr. Besse.—Bees usually alight on Jow bushes. 

Wm. Oldroyd.—That is not ny experience. 

Dr. Besse.—To hive a high swarm I would shake 
the bees off ona pole, to which a caged queen is 
fastened. 

C. E. Jones.—In swarming time I watch my bees 
closely. I can tell within 10 minutes of the time 
when a swarm is going to come out. Bees general- 








swarming - basket with a spring lid. I generally 

catch swarms in a basket just as they are coming 

out. If two or three swarms alight together, dump 

them on a sheet; catch the queens, and divide 

equally as nearly as possible. : 

HOW CAN WE TELL WHEN A COLONY IS GOING 10 
SWARM? 


Ans.—By the commotion in the hive and in front 
of it. I use a hive with glass on the sides, 

A. Benedict. —I separate my swarms with my 
smoke-pole, holding it near the swarm already set- 
tled, which will prevent others from settling. 

President. — We used to keep a caged queen to 
catch swarms, as stated by Dr. B. 

Secretary.— Mr. Ed. Miller, a neighbor bee-man, 
who is a carpenter by trade, and who is away from 
home during the day, clips his queens, and during 
the swarming season sticks a stout bush, with some 
branches on, afew bees in front of each hive, in 
the ground. When aswarm comes out his * better 
half” catches the queen, cages her, and fastens the 
cage inthe bush. The bees settle on the bush, and 
* noon or in evening, after work, Mr. M. hives 
them. 

Adjourned to meet at fair-ground, Friday morn- 
ing at 9 o'clock. 

FRIDAY MORNING SESSION. 

Tn the absence of the President, Mr. Benedict act- 
ed us chairman, 

HOW CAN WE GET THE MOST HONEY? 


Mrs. Culp. — I get more than twice as much ex- 
tracted honey us comb honey, by putting in empty 
frames. 

Secretary.—Last season I had a large number of 
sections filled with empty comb, and I believe it 
was due to this fact that lhad my good yield of 
comb honey this season. I think if we can always 
inanage so us to get our sections filled with comb 
we can get as much comb as extracted honey. 

Mr. Benedict.—We advise beginners to go slow in 
extracting, and learn the business, or they may 
produce bad results, and get discouraged. i use a 
movable bottom-hive, and tier up in extracting. If 
the colony swarms, | hive iton foundation combs 
under the old colony, placing a wire cloth between 
the two fora day ortwo. The queen begins to oc- 
cupy lower story; and as the bees hatch out above, 
the honey is stored in the frames. By this method 
I get a large body of bees at work in a single hive. 

Mrs. Culp.—My practice is similar to that describ- 
ed by Bro. Benedict. 

A. Benedict.—In working for comb honey I use 
the same method of keeping my colonies strong by 
hiving back the swarm. If l hive swarms by them- 
selves, I take a section-rack from the old hive and 
put it on a new one. 

Dr. Besse.—How soon do you extract after putting 
swarm back? 

Ans.—In two or three days, or as often as neces 
sary—whenever honey is partly capped. 

Dr. Besse. — This, in my experience, won't work 
well. If you extract next day, the queen will go up 
and occupy frames, and bees will build drone-comb 
below. J] have no particular method of working for 
extracted honey. I usually extract from brood- 
chamber as soon as queen gets crowded. I tier up 
two or three stories bigh; always let bees cap about 
two-thirds of my honey before extracting. Bees 
work downward; put empty hive under full one. 

A. Benedict.—In tiering up section cases, always 
put an empty one beneath a full one. 

The convention then adjourned, to meet some 
time in January. 


STATE-FAIR EXHIBITS, AND NAME TO WHOM PRE- 
MIUMS WERE GIVEN, 

There was on exhibition by a number of bee-keep- 
ers, honey, both extracted and comb, some very 
fine bees and fixtures, and implements of all kinds. 
Mr. Goodrich exhibited a nice lot of comb honey, 
one-pound sections put up in small shipping-cases, 
also a very fine display of extracted honey put up in 
many different styles. He received first premium 
on comb honey, first on general display of com) 
and extracted, second on extracted. : 

Mrs. Culp exhibited some very fine wax, on which 
she took first premium. 

Dr. Besse’s display of extracted honey was very 
fine—the nicest display we ever saw. He took first 
premium on extracted honey. 

C. E. Jones took second premium on display of 
comb honey, and first premium on full colony and 
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Brigham and Clayburn exhibited some fine comb 
honey, and took first premium on single crate of 
honey. 

Aaron Benedict exhibited some of the finest Ttal- 
ians we ever saw, and we have seen and examined 
many strains since we have been a bee-keeper. 

Earl Clickinger also exhibited a fine nucleus. 
NAME AND RESIDENCE OF SOME OF THE PARTIES 

IN ATTENDANCE, WITH TABULATED REPORT 
OF THE SEASON. 


} 
j 


Names and Postoffice Address. 


Honey 
The | 
| Season 


H. D. Vansecoik, Covington, Miami Co. 22) 100) 40 Good. 
B. F. Myers, Mt. Cory, Hancock Co. f 2) 0 Good. 
A. $8. Goodrich, Worthington, Del. Co. h) 2h} 200 Poor. 
Geo. Allen, Jeffersonville, Fay. Co. f { 0 Poor. 
Dan White, New London, Huren Co. 1 0.6000 Good, 
A. Benedict, Bennington, Morrow Co. | | 

S. R. Morris, Bloomington, Fay. Co. : } 0; 0 Poor. 
J. Miller, Thornville, Perry Co. 9 0} 0 Poor. 
&. Clickinger, Columbus, Frank. Co. 43) 47) 100) 0 Poor. 
W. Shepherd, Rochester, Lorain Co. f 5 50) 500 Good. 
M. L. Carmean, Bucyrus, Craw. Co. 0 0 Goed. 
Jennie Culp, Columbus, Franklin Co. | | 

A. Riehenbacher, Tahana, Frank. Co. 9 22) 40 0 Poor. 
A. Gratlin, Bremen, Fairfield Co. BS} «£0 0 0 Poor. 
b. Helpbrey, Utica, Licking Co. 25} 19) O 0 Poor. 
Dr. Besse, Delaware, Del. Co. | 100) 500 0 Poor. 
c. KE. Jones, Delaware, Del. Co. ; 6 15) 175) «5 Poor. 
J. W. Newlove, Columbus, Frank. Co. | 17] 11 150 0 Poor. 
W. Artry, Franklin Square, Col. Co. 25] 17 0 0 Poor. 


+t Not yet taken. 





* Queen-breeder, 





EXTRACTED HONEY. 


How to Produce an Extra-Fine Article. 
FRIEND HEDDON IS TAKING THE MATTER IN MAND. 


C RIEND ROOT:—In visiting bee-keepers, I find 
4} that very few of our brothers know how or 
are willing to take the pains to produce a nice 
article of well-ripened basswood honey. It 
took me years to learn how to take and keep 
it in a perfect state, like comb honey. I wish every 
bee-keeper in America could sample my ten tons of 
basswood and clover honey. Iam selling toa large 
number of producers, and about every one of them 
sends mea testimonial. I should like to send you a 
100-Ib. keg of such basswood honey as IT think would 
build up a large demand for extracted honey, if all 
who raise it would produce a ‘dead ripe” article, 
and take the proper care of it. If you say so, I will 
send you by freight a 50 or 100 1b, keg, such as lL am 
selling at 8 cts. per lb., F. O. B., and keg thrown in, 
and you may credit me just what you think it is 
worth, to be traded out with you in supplies, and I 
will then write an article, if you wish, giving direc- 
tions how to raise it, and keep it thus perfect. That 
is, in my opinion, one of the ‘keys’ to enlarging 
the demand for our product. JAMES HEDDON. 

Dowagiac, Mich., Sept. 7, 1885. 

Friend H., you have got right hold of one 
of the most important points, in my judg- 
ment, now before us, and I am inclined to 
think you are master of the situation, judg- 
ing from the quality of the honey sent us 
last season. I am well aware that this letter 
and your forthcoming article will probably 
be good advertisements for you; but you 
ought to have a good advertisement. Be- 
sides, we expect to advertise honey for any- 
body so long as he produces a good article at 
a fair price. While reading your letter I re- 
called to mind the amount of paper that we 
used up a few years ago in arguing the re- 
spective merits of comb and extracted hon- 
ey. Offering a fine article of extracted hon- 
ey, in 50-lb. kegs at 8 cts. per lb., is worth 


sa 





more than all the arguments that could be 
yut into a large book. Send me a 100-lb. 
eg, and a 50-lb. keg. I want to see what 
they look like, each size, and I will pay you 
the same price for them that the other peo- 
ple do; and send along your article as well. 


$l oe 


INTRODUCING VIRGIN QUEENS FIVE 
AND SIX DAYS OLD. 


HOW FRIEND GOOD DOES IT SUCCESSFULLY. 


‘ SEND you by this mail the kind of cage I use; 
and, by the way, it is a good cage for introduc- 
ing any kind of a queen. I use the Alley meth- 
od for obtaining cells. With his method we get 
nice straight cells. I leave the cells in the hive 

until the queens commence gnawing out; then I cut 
them out and daub honey on the end of the cells. If 
that is omitted, many of the queens will starve be- 
fore they eat out. Then 1 put the cells in the wood- 
en part of the cage, put the end of the cell throngh 
the hole that opens into the wire cage, shut the lid 
to the cage, and lay the cages in a queen-nursery or 
ontop of frames of a strong colony. I now keep 
watch of them; and as fast as the queens hatch I 
remove the cells and fill the wooden part of the cage 
with the Good candy. ‘The cages can now be laid on 
top of the frame of any strong colony until they are 
wanted, and there is no danger of their starvation, 
even if the bees do not feed them. Now, when the 
queens are five or six days old (and if they are 
eight or ten it matters not), | introduce them to nu- 
clei or full colonies, as the case may be. Where 
they have been queenless for four days, simply 
swing the lid halt way round, so as to give the Lees 
access to the candy, and shove the cage down be- 
tween two combs, and let the bees eat out the can- 
dy, and liberate the queen; and, as a general thing, 
I have a laying queen in five or six days. 

This and last seuson I had about 100 of the cages 
in use, and I know whereof I speak. I think many 
make mistakes in trying to introduce to colonies 
that have not been queenless long enough, 

Nappanee, Ind., Sept. 3, 1885, I. R. Goop. 

I will explain to our readers, that friend 
Good's cage consists, first, of a little elliptic- 
al-shaped box, something like an old-fash- 
ioned pill-box. It is made from a piece of 
t-inch board with a half-inch hole bored 
through the center. This hole is covered on 
one side with a thin strip of wood, having a 
hole in the center large enough to let the 
lower end of a queen-cell pass through. The 
other cover has a wire nail at one end, allow- 
ing it to swing around to put in the cell, or 
fill the cavity with candy. Now, attached to 
the side where the point of the queen-cell is 
to come through is a little bag of wire cloth. 
This bag is made in such shape that it will 
go down between a couple of combs readily. 
There is something new in this arrange- 
ment. You wait until the cells are almost 
Nese to hatch, and then when the newly 
hatched queen is seen to be down in the wire- 
cloth box, the cell is removed. and its place 
filled with Good candy- She is now among 
the bees of a good colony,and she has plenty 
of candy where she can get it, but the bees 
can not get it away from her. No doubta 
virgin queen from tive to ten days old could 
by this means be introduced to a colony that 
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had been three or four days queenless, and 
she would be ready to take her wedding- 
flight as soon as she is out. From what ex- 
perience I have had with bees, I should think 
that there would be quite a good many losses, 
unlessjthe one who had them in charge had 
by experience learned just how to manage 
every little minute point, as friend Good 
doubtless has. 
or or 


FRIEND SHUCK’S REVERSIBLE HON- 
EY-BOARD. 





ALSO SOMETHING IN REGARD TO HIS REVERSIBLE 
HIVE. 

RIEND ROOT: — Bro. Heddon’s experience 
reminds me of my efforts to get comb 
honey in the brood-chamber of the hive 
some years ago, by dividing a large brood- 
nest with cases of sections. I invariably got 

queen-cells in all, except the division occupied by 
the old queen. 

I have raised queen-cells in an upper story when 
the lower story was Occupied by a laying queen. 
Ordinarily the cells are larger, and the queens of 
better color, when thus produced. The cells must, 
of course, be removed for the final emerging and 
perfecting of the queens. 

More than one queen may occupy the same hive 
by keeping queen-excluders between them. The 
excluder must divide the entrance so0 that the occa- 
sional passing of a queen around it is prevented. 
Aside from the fact that the bees occupy the hive 
and surplus apartment in common, this is simply a 
modification of the tenement-hive idea. After all, 
this is a question of arithmetic: A good queen will 
occupy just about so much space, whether in a hive 
by herself, or along with another queen. 

I send you to-day a sample of my skeleton board, 
such as I use and sell with my invertible hives. 
The spaces are readily cleared with a piece of steel, 
the proper size. I like them for excluding queens 
when a swarm is hived, as the swarm can immedi- 
ately go into the sections, and leave the queen upon 
the brood-combs. Alsoif acolony is stubborn about 
going above, I put the sections under the hive, with 
the skeleton board between; or, rather, turn the 
whole apparatus upside down, when the bees will be 
obliged to go into the sections. 

This board may be modified by extending the 
metal strips on one end, and thus form a queen-ex- 
cluding division-board when it is desired to keep 
more than one queen at liberty in the brood-cham- 
ber of the hives. 

I first took the idea of this board from the Quinby 
five-piece honey-board, which I used until sections 
were introduced, when I adapted it to the use of 
them. Mr. Heddon’s board is a different thing en- 
tirely. He cleats it all around so as to get his bee- 
space between it and the sections. I have my bee- 
spaces in the hive-body and in the section cases 
themselves. 

If I ever want a drone and queen catcher, I shall 
get the Alley trap, unless some one invents a better 
one. Bees well managed do not swarm much. Col- 
onies run for comb honey should not swarm to ex- 
ceed ten per cent. If run for extracted honey, not 
more than five per cent; so there is little use for 
queen-clippers and queen-catchers. However, if I 
had a valuable queen which I dreaded to lose, I 


should lose no ‘time in getting a queen or drone 
trap. J. M. SHUCK. 
Desmoines, Iowa, Aug. 4, 1885. 


Thanks for the honey-board, friend S., 
and also for the facts you give us. I will 
explain to our readers, that this honey-board 
is made of slats of pine, ¢ inch wide, kept at 
the right distance apart for excluding queens 
and drones, by a folded strip of galvanized 
iron tacked across each end. Your idea of 
inverting the} hive so as to bring this queen- 
excluding honey-board, sections and all, un- 
der‘the hive,is a novelone. You will notice 
that it is in a line with friend Heddon’s re- 
cent experiments. Your letter is dated Aug. 
4, but it may have been written before friend 
Ileddon’s article. 


CRYSTALLIZED HONEY-DEW. 





FRIEND COOK GIVES US SOME ADDITIONAL INFORM- 
ATION. 

N answer to our request, which see on 
* page 586, Prof. Cook sends us the follow- 
ing in regard to the crystallized honey- 
dew: 

Yes, friend Root, and you may add my thanks 
for such a nine of sweet, and that, too, from lice, it 
is good to see. In every case‘the source of the hon- 
ey-dew—lice secretion were more appropriate—is 
found to be aphides, or plant-lice. Surely our friend 
need not condemn such nectar. I am sure the honey 
from Oregon will lose nothing of ita reputation if 
the nectar is always as sweet and wholesome as this. 

As you know, Mr. Editor, the great crystallized 
masses, large as the end of one's finger, were not 
only very sweet, but were very pleasant. The lice 
on the fireweed were of the genus Aphis, as shown 
by the long nectar -tubes, or nectaries. Those on 
the fir were of the genus Sachnus, These must 
have secreted an immense amount of nectar, to 
show so much cane sugar. It is a good thing for 
the sugar-manufactories that these lice are not 
very common, or the former would have to go out 
of the business. Just to think of a single twig, less 
than six inches long, having more than a table- 
spoonful of fine sugar on it, and that all crystallized 
and refined, with no care or labor! As I have al- 
ways observed, the sweet secretion of these plant- 
lice is always pleasant and harmless, and I do not 
believe it willever be any detriment to honey. We 
can not say the same of that from bark or scale lice, 
for that is bitter and distasteful to bees and to us. 
I say distasteful to bees, for I have noticed that 
bees will treat bark-louse nectar as they do glucose, 
—leave it entirely alone if they can get nectar from 
any other source. This is not true of aphis nectar, 
which attracts bees even at the very time that the 
incomparable basswood and clover secretion, or 
nectar, is abundant. 

As Mr. R. suggests, honey-dew does not fall. So- 
called honey-dew is almost always secretion from 
insects. It may come from [fungi, as shown last 
year to be true of the ergot; it may come from ex- 
tra-floral glands, like those of the cow-pea, illustrat- 
ed in my MANUAL. I think no apology need be 
spoken for this plant-louse nectar. It will never 
harm the honey. A. J. Cook. 

Agricultural College, Mich., Sept. 3, 1885. 
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MORE NOTES AND COMMENTS. 


THE ADVANTAGES OF A PERMANENT HOME, 


OW I do envy those people who can always 
stay put! Tamas fond of a pleasant home, 
lawn, shrubbery, flowers, trees, fish-ponds, 
eranberry meadows, graperies, and straw- 
berry-patches—well, as the Editor of GLEAN- 

inas himself—which is saying a great deal. But 

these things are inconsistent with moving about 
much, and L have had considerable of this to doin 
the course of my life, especially of late years. 

Since my last article appeared in GLEANINGs, I 

have moved once more. Why do the Scotch calla 

change of residence “ flitting"’? It isa much slow- 
er affair than a “flit.” The worst part of moving 
is getting things to rights, and settling down to reg- 
ular habits again. During this interval of inter- 
ruption, several matters have come up in GLEAN- 

inas on which I wish to say something; and as I 

must try to squeeze them into one article, | adopt 

asimilar heading to my last, and call these more 

“ Notes and Comments.” 

4 PLEA IN FAVOR OF WINTERING ON SUMMER 

STANDS. 

I want to speak a good word in behalf of friend 
Reed, of Milford, Wis., whose letter appeared in 
GLEANINGS of May 15th. Lordered two of those 
very cheap stocks of bees advertised by him, and 
found them, on arrival, exactly as represented by 
him. Some things in a letter from him touched me 
very much. He said he had cherished the ambition 
of getting up a first-class apiary, but had been 
obliged to give up through ill health. An old com- 
plaint had been brought back by the exertion put 
forth in carrying his bees out of the cellar. This is 
one argument, and by no means a slight one, in 
favor of outdoor wintering. In the past, when IL 
practiced cellar wintering, carrying out my hives in 
spring generally brought on an attack of lumbago, 
and I never kept more than 20 or 25 stocks. Let us 
not commend bee-keeping as an occupation suited 
for invalids or weakly persons until we give up the 
folly of cellar wintering. Had friend Reed wintered 
on the summer stands, probably he might have 
been able to continue his much-loved pursuit. 
Anyhow, lam sure he has the sympathy of all his 
fellow bee-keepers, and the prayers of many that 
his affliction may prove for the best. 

CLIPPING QUEENS’ WINGS. 

By the way, friend Reed has almost converted me 
to clipping queens’ wings, which he practiced. 
Having to go from home for a few days, June 10th, 
| carefully searched for queen-cells on the morning 
of my departure. IL was away longer than I expect- 
ed, and felt pretty anxious about the bees. On re- 
turning, my wife said to me, ‘Some of your bees 
have had a great fight.” I examined the hives, but 
found no evidence of a fight.’’ Next day, as I was 
busy writing, my wife said, ‘‘ Those bees are fight- 
ingagain.’’ I sallied forth and found the bees not 
fighting but swarming, out of one of friend Reed's 
hives. The bees whirled around in the air, but did 
not alight. So Il suspected the qucen was not with 
them, and, on searching, soon found her crawling 
on the ground. Then I saw what I had not noticed 
on looking through the hives, that one wing was 
clipped. I felt pretty cheap; for one argument I 
have used against clipping is, that it disfigures the 
queen. However, I picked her up, put her under a 
tumbler, moved the old hive, set an empty one in 






































its place, and soon the swarm came back. I ran in 
the queen, and the whole thing was over in a quar- 
ter of the time usually taken in hiving aswarm. I 
am hard to convert; but undoubtedly I should have 
lost that swarm if the queen's wing had not been 
clipped; and now the question is, “to clip or not to 
clip.” One curious thing about the affair is, that 
the hive is up ona stand two feet above the ground. 
So on the previous occasion, when they tried to 
swarm, her majesty must have crawled up one of 
the legs of the stand, in order to get back into the 
hive. 
HLVES. 

GLEANINGS has had a great deal to say about 
hives of late. Well, I have tried many—so much 
the worse for my peace and comfort, and I am set- 
tling down on some form of Simplicity. The one 
you make bas many excellent features, and the 
movable bottom-board just suits my hibernation 
theory. The Heddon style, too, I like; but that lath 
honey-board seems to operate as somewhat of a 
barrier to the bees ascending to the honey-hoxes. 
Friend Lake, of Baltimore, makes some hives with 
valuable features. His No. 2, especially, is a capi- 
tal hive, convenicnt to handle, and a good wintering 
hive. The Falcon hive, made by W. 'T. Falconer, of 
Jamestown, N. Y., is the neatest, nicest, and best- 
finished form of Simplicity [have seen. It has one 
feature that is especially good in the working sea- 
son when the hives are overflowing with bees, and 
that is a removable side. It comes out readily, and 
is never fastened with propolis, because there isa 
division-board and chaff-filled frame between the 
side and the brood-nest. When these are taken out 
there is plenty of room to manipulate the frames. 
I suppose we can not get all valuable features com- 
bined in any one hive. I wish we could. But can 
not all makers of Simplicity or Langstroth frames 
agree on the exact size of frame to be used? I have 
had more trouble with frames varying just a little 
in size, than any one thing in my apiary. You 
want tochange frames from hive to hive for vari- 
ous purposes, and it is most provoking to find one a 
little too long, and another a little too short. The 
trouble is mainly with the top-bar. 

WIRED FRAMES. 

Both last season and the present I have tried 
wired frames. I find that the bees nibble round the 
wire in some cases, and work away for a good while 
before they accept the situation, and I can not see 
that there is any particular need of this wire, for I 
have just as pretty frames of comb as can be pro- 
duced, built on foundation simply hung from the 
top-bars. So far, not a single sheet so hung has 
fallen. I think, however, that in large apiaries 
where it is necessary to prepare a lot of hives in 
winter there might be trouble about this sheet get- 
ting loose, for extreme cold seems to make the wax 
very dry and less adhesive. But, can not some cute 
inventor give us a frame in halves, which, going to- 
gether and binding all four edges of the sheet of 
foundation, will secure straightness and firmness, 
and render reversible frames entirely unnecessary? 
I have no inventive faculty or I would try. 

EXPRESS COMPANIES. 

I got a nucleus the other day from Dr. Tinker, 
containing a frame of brood, a pound of bees, and 
one of his Syrio-Albino queens. When I came to 
open the box I found the brood-comb broken down, 
many of the bees killed, and among them the queen. 
The package was admirably put up, and such a dis- 
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aster as befel it could have been caused only by 
a fall from the express wagon, or a violent concus- 
sion of some kind. There is no excuse for this kind 
of thing, and it is time a lesson were taught express 
companies in regard to careful handling of bees. 
I have had several losses, due to culpable negli- 
gence on their part, during my experience as a bee- 
keeper, but never got any redress. Generally a 
complaint has drawn out the threat of refusing to 
convey bees at all. I think somebody will have to 
enter action for damages, before due care is taken. 
No one likes to do this. The loss is usually not very 
large, and the risk of losing costs in an action hin- 
ders taking steps fora legal redress. It seems to 
me that this is one of the directions in which a Na- 
tional League might bring pressure to bear. 
Wa. F. CLARKE. 

Guelph, Ont., Can., July 15, 1885. 

In regard to clipping queens’ wings, friend 
C., it turned out very well in your case ; but 
I don’t believe a queen offen comes back, 
especially where she has to climb up toa 
hive that stands on legs.—In regard to hives, 
| have seen so many changes that never 
“came to stay.” that of late lam getting 
quite backward indeed in regard to adopting 
any fixture, or any thing that seems to be an 
improvement, until it has stood the test of 
use. The Simplicity hive and the chaff hive 
both seem to settle back to the original plan, 
about once in so often; that is, things that 
we at one time thought would bea great im- 
provement are, sooner or later, dropped as 
too much machinery, or too much bother, 
and we have left,as before, a plain simple 
hive without any loose fixtures. — Why. 
friend C., you yourself give the best reason 
in the world for having frames wired, but 
vet you don’t seem to see it at all. Had Dr. 
Tinker had that one frame of brood built on 
wires as we have them, it would have been 
almost impossible for even an express ofticial 
to have smashed it up.—A word in regard to 
express companies. When we first began to 
ship bees we had troubles from combs break- 
ing down, bees dead, and honey running out 
of the hive, etc. We brought a bill to the 
express company, and they paid it. Finally 
another bill was brought in, amounting to 
something like $20.00. They paid that too ; 
but they then declared that hereafter it 
must be distinctly understood that they are 
not to be responsible for damages done the 
bees; that is, they could not stand such loss- 
es. ‘They admitted that may be their em- 
ployes were careless, but they got the best 
they could, paid good wages, and got along 
very well with most kinds of merchandise. 
After studying the matter over a good deal, 
it occurred to me that there were two sides 
to this question. One side is, that the ex- 
press companies ought to employ agents 
who would handle fragile things carefully. 
Because they get pay for so doing, it is their 
business. If we should want to send a bas- 
ket of eggs by express, or an expensive vase, 
or a piece of statuary. it is the express com- 
panies’ business to handle it so carefully 
that no harm could come. If they did not, 
they must pay damages. This course of 
action promised endless quarrels, lawsuits, 
and other unpleasant thingsin life. Do you 
want to know what the other side was that 








ploy packers so well trained that they could 
pack a sitting of eggs, an expensive vase, or 
any thing else,in such a way that it could 
be tumbled from one end of the room to the 
other, without injurv. It might be a hard 
matter to do it with the eggs, but with the 
vase there is no difficulty at all; and, in fact, 
almost every thing we ship we have learned 
by experience cun be so put up that there is 
very little danger of harm, with such hand- 
ling as express companies ordinarily give 
things they carry. We have adopted the 
latter plan, and we have got along pleasantly 
with express and railroad companies, and 
with almost everybody else. Isn't it the 
better way, to take the world as you find it— 
that is, within the bounds of reason, and 
adapt yourself to the world? Of course, 
there are extremes, stich as the following: 
In loading a half-barrel of honey, one of the 
railroad employes let it drop. The agent 
promptly informed me of the circumstances, 
and asked me to help them out of a bad job, 
and the money was handed over at once. 
At another time a cask of beeswax was bro- 
ken open and a quantity abstracted. The 
railroad company objected to paying the 
claim. But their agent, who was a personal 
friend of mine, wrote to the company some- 
thing like this: ‘Mr. Root does a large 
amount of business with us, as you may 
know, and I take pleasure in saying that he 
makes comparatively few complaints. I 
think his claim ought to be honored.’ In 
response to this, the money was handed 
over at once.—Just one more thought in re- 
gard to wired frames. I know the bees do 
sometimes, when there is a dearth of honey, 
gnaw the wax away from along the wires: 
but when put into the hive during a good 
yield, the wires are very quickly covered and 
out of sight; and as soon as one set of brood 
is reared over the wires they are never mo- 
lested afterward. 
oan orn ee 


WHERE DID THE EGG COME FROM? 


DO BUES STEAL EGGS FROM OTHER COLONIES? 


§ HE condition of the colony was such as to pre- 
clude the possibility of its containing an un- 
developed egg. In the first place, a swarm 
was thrown off June 12th, and as soon as 
queen-cells were old enough all but one or 
two were taken out and used to queen other colo- 
nies. On the 25th of June a second swarm was 
thrown off. The hive was examined, and a young 
queen removed, and the swarm ran back. On the 
29th the queen was still on deck; but a close exam- 
ination failed to discover any eggs. On the 8th of 
July no queen could be found, no eggs in the hive, 
no unsealed brood, and very little sealed, and that 
was in a comb that had been used in exchange with 
another hive, the exchange being made about June 
20th, to get queen-cells for the other colony. 

Now, suppose this comb had been full of eggs 
(which was not the case, as the colony it came from 
had been queenless for three or four days), is it at 
all probable that any egg in it at that time would 
have remained undeveloped till the 8th of July, at 
which time the colony was found to be queenless, 
and had started queen-cells, in one of which was an 
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which was about half length, 1 pulled it down, and, 
to my great surprise, in the bottom I discovered 
the egg; and while I still held the frame in my 
hands it was removed. What was done with it I am 
unable tosay, as I gave the colony a hatching queen- 
cell on the 10th, placing it between the top-bars, 
not lifting any frame out. Is it unreasonable to 
suppose, that, while I had frames out of some oth- 
er hive, an enterprising bee, instead of stealing a 
load of honey, helped himself to an egg, and car- 
ried it home, and caused more rejoicing there than 
would a whole frame of honey? I think not. 

Quincy, IIl., July 16, 1885. JAMES KNOX. 

Friend K., I presume it is possible for 
worker-bees to steal an egg in the way you 
suggest, or in some other way, although I 
can hardly think it is probable. Cases have 
been mentioned, quite a number of them, 
where it was at least very hard to explain 
where the egg came from, unless it was sto- 
len in some such way. 


———— ll. al 


BUILDING UP NUCLEI TO FULL COL- 
ONIES IN THE FALL. 





EXPERIENCE OF A NOVICE LIN THE MATTER. 





AM glad that I am again taking GLEANINGS, 
having been without it a year and a half. I 
subscribed for it in 1883, and thought one year 
would be all that I should probably want it; 
but not so. The first number, Aug. 15, has 
been received, and the first article in it is worth the 
one dollar to me, if you keep it up in the next issues 
till you give us one good letter-in detail—on build- 
ing up nuclei to full colonies. That is just the busi- 
ness lam at now. I am willing to put down some 
of my experience, and let it go for what it is worth; 
and I should be glad to read reports from others; 
but I shall not be satisfied till I see an article from 
a bee-man of experience. 

The first week in July I received and commenced 
feeding a two-frame nucleus with Italian queen, 
and, I presume, one pound of bees. There was but 
little brood in the combs. I fed awhile with candy, 
then put in one frame of foundation, and fed about 
half a pound of sugar syrup each day. As soon as 
one frame of fdn. was nearly drawn out and filled 
with eggs, Linserted another. Soon I fed 1 pound 
of sugar. The second and third frames of fdn. were 
drawn out and filled with eggs in less time than the 
fourth and fifth. It seems to me I did not get as 
good work from the bees (in comparison) when I 
was feeding one pound of sugar as when I fed half 
apound. I wastrying to get the best hive of bees 
at the least expense. At this date this is a good 
colony, strong enough to winter all right in Ohio, if 
it have 25 lbs. of syrup. I tried black bees as above, 
and they did not draw out the fdn., except just 
enough to store the syrup in it. It did not pay to 
feed black bees; but all my Italian nuclei have done 
well, and are still doing so. L. W. GRAY. 

Troy, Orange Co., Fla., Aug. 26, 1885. 

Thank you, friend G., for your kind and 
approving words. I think you are on the 
right track, and I should say you are doing 
quite well. I think your one experiment 
with the nucleus of black bees was hardly a 
fair test, for I am sure they can be worked 
the same way as Italians; but I am also 
sure that, as a rule, the Italians would far 
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outstrip them. Twenty-five pounds of su- 
gar, fed at this date, ought to make an ex- 
cellent colony, with abundance of stores, un- 
til fruit-bloom next season. 

SOMETHING MORE ON THE SAME SUBJECT. 

Please give me a little information in regard 
to bees. First, 1 have an opportunity of buying 
some s'varms now, for $2.00 per hive — the old 
square box hive. Now, then, I can wait until next 
May or June, and buy all the young swarms the 
party has, for $1.00 per swarm, | furnishing the 
hive. The party hives the bees and puts them into 
any kind of a hive I may take to him. Now, Mr. K., 
I come to you for advice: which must ldo? Lam a 
young beginner in the bee business. Shall I buy 
the old hive, or wait and get the young swarms, put- 
ting them in hives that I can handle? 

WHITEWASHING HIVES. 

Do you think it advisable to whitewash bee-hives? 
The hives are ready made, but the lumber was nev- 
er dressed, and is still in the rough. I can also have 
the Langstroth hive cut out with the lumber dress- 
ed, ready to nail together, for only 40 cts. apiece. Is 
that too much, or is it cheap? J.O. BARNES. 

Hickman, Fulton Co., Ky., Aug. 29, 1885. 


Why, my young friend, I should think 


| you had a splendid chance to build up an 


apiary, at a very small expense. If I want- 
ed to build up an apiary, [ would take box- 
hive swarms now at this price, say five 
or ten, according to my means, and then I 
should be ready to take all the new swarms 
that can be bought at a dollar a swarm next 
_ putting them, of course, into modern 
1ives.—I would not whitewash bee-hives. 
It looks unsightly, and is but little more 
protection than nothing. It adds to the ap- 
yearance for only a little time; and when 
he whitewash is partly worn off, it seems to 
me they are far more unsightly than plain 
wooden hives without any attempt at either 
paint or whitewash. Whitewash holds bet- 
ter on rough boards than on planed boards, 
but you can not make a good serviceable 
hive of unplaned lumber very well. If you 
can get the stuff in the flat, cut accurately, 
for 40 ets. apiece, I should say it was very 
reasonable. 
rr i 


A GOOD-NATURED PROTEST FROM A 
FRIEND IN ALABAMA. 


“FIRST CAST OUT THE BEAM OUT OF THINE OWN 
EYE.” 








N page 566 you tell Bertie Norre}l that you are 
afraid she is a little severe on her neighbors 
who work in the factory. I agree with you. 
Although my wife's grandfather was a native 
of Rhode, Island, I know nothing at all of the 

moral and social status of the ‘factory folks” of 
New England, and very little, I admit, of Southern 
“factory folks,’’ yet I think it hardly charitable to 
dub either “ an illiterate, oily, unwashed class;" for 
might not some combination of cireumstances, such 
as bereavement, poverty, ctc., induce a lady—north 
or south—who had seen other and better days, to 
accept factory work as the best employment avail- 
able, and as being far better than becoming depend- 
ent upon others, or allowing herself and family to 
suffer? I have heard of such cases, and I doubt not 
their existence. 
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In regard to snuff-dipping, I think the practice is 
becoming a thing of the past, though too much of it 
still exists; and among our colored people the habit 
prevails extensively. I can not say, of course, how 
much has fallen under our fair friend’s observation; 
but when she casts a slur upon the good name of 
Alabama, and the “nicer class of ladies of Central 
Alabama” in particular, 1 am hurt, and must pro- 
test. That is where I live, and I have a mother, sis- 
ters, and wife, to say nothing of scores of relatives 
and friends belonging, I suppose, to our friend's 
“nicer class,"’ who do not now, never did, and nev- 
er will use tobacco, as snuff or otherwise. There 
are a few, very few, individual exceptions to be 
found in this class—usually an old lady who con- 
tracted the habit years and years ago, and who has 
not the fortitude or powers of physical endurance 
to break it off, and who usually makes no secret of 
it. Our young Georgia friend has evidently been 
misinformed, or has enjoyed (?) a very limited ob- 
servation of us. Supposing, however, that it was 
all true, and more too, why should she so cloqguently 
hold up to the world the faults and moral deformi- 
ties of others? And you, old friend, had you not 
better * look out,’’ or you will again feel as you did 
when writing the foot-note to friend W. F. Clarke's 
communication on page 376. Now, if the sentiment 
that prompted that foot-note condemns this commu- 
nication, I'll try to be content. While it does not 
pertain to bees, I believe it will be heartily indorsed 
by your Southern subscribers, and not objectiona- 
ble to others. It is simply an effort to right a 
wrong; and if Central Alabama, my home, had not 
been particularized, I would not have said a word. 

2—J. M. JENKINS, 30—43. 

Wetumpka, Ala., Aug. 24, 1885. 


Friend J., | humbly beg pardon. I ought 
not to have allowed that sentence to appear 
in print; but I did it mainly that I might 
say a word of caution to the children about 
uncharitable speaking. I will try to be more 
careful hereafter. But we can all gather a 
moral from it as it is; that is, let us try to 
maintain the good standing of our respective 
States. Your communication has brought 
out this fact, which you all remember that I 
intimated—that tobacco-using among the la- 
dies is mostly confined to those well along in 
years, and it is just so here in our State. 
‘You will remember that | mentioned, some 
time ago, that when I was obliged to stay a 
few hours in a strange town, of going from 
the station on account of the tobacco smoke, 
then to the dry-goods store; and, finding 
that worse still, I went to the hotel. As 
found no relief there, they were obliged to 
put me in a room with the women-folks. In 
a little while I got into a good chat with 
quite an old lady, on the subject of religion ; 
but before she could express herself to her 
notion, she was obliged to fish a pipe out of 
her pocket, and commence smoking. Now 
for all that, I believe her to be a real true 
Christian, and one of God’s chosen ones. 
She was brought up in that way, and I would 
not think of asking her to put away her pipe 
in her old age, just because of the trifling in- 
convenience it gave me. We who are young 
and strong, ought to be ashamed of such 
things; and I think, too, we can unite in 
friendship and kindness in deciding to set 
the best example we know how, even if we 








can’t do more. May God bless your friends 
and relatives, friend J., and the inhabitants 
of your beautiful State of Alabama; for | 
know a little about it, even if I don’t know 
very much. 


CARP CULTURE COMPARED WITH 
BEE CULTURE. 


FACTS ABOUT CARP LN GENERAL. 

THINK every man who has a suitable place 
a Me should have a carp-pond as well as an apiary; 
Win fact, 1 believe those who have tried both, 

find that there is as much profit, if not 

more, incarp culture than there is in bee cul- 
ture; or, at least, I find such to be my experience, 
for Ll have made considerably more clear money in 
carp culture than in bee culture, though I am an 
A BC scholar in both. I will say, however, that I 
do not expect to make a specialty of either. 1 
have two ponds. Both together cover about one- 
fourth of an acre of land. I stocked one of them in 
February, 1883, with only 28 carp, varying in length 
from 1's to four inches. In March, 1884, I drew 
down my water and found only 20 of them, being in 
length from ten to fourteen inches. The others, | 
presume, had been destroyed by mud-turtles, some 
of which I caught. 

I sold eight carp to a neighbor, and two more aft- 
erward got destroyed, leaving only ten. I sueceed- 
ed in raising about 150, which spawned about the 
middle of May last (they having spawned only one 
time during the season), which were from four to 
six inches long when I transferred them to my oth- 
er pond, to stock it. 1 am confident that I had many 
more hatched out than were raised, for I could 
see them swimming onthe top of the water in consid- 
erable numbers when they were about an inch long. 
I think that the frogs must have destroyed them, 
as they were very numerous about the pond. Lin- 
tend making my ponds frog and turtle proof by 
setting posts all around, and planking to the posts, 
letting the bottom plank into the ground, and mak- 
ing close joints, until I raise it 3% or 4 feet high. 

My ponds are ditched, or drained all round, to 
avoid being overflowed by hard rains. Ponds 
should be constructed, if possible, so as to have 
part of the bottom of mud orsoft loamy earth; forin 
freezing weather the fish partially bury themselves 
inthe mud. The rest of the bottom should be top 
earth, as it will produce more swamp grass, which 
the fish eat. In excavated ponds the feed is very 
nearly all supplied artificially, as but little natura! 
food will spring up in such ponds. The depth of 
the water need not exceed 3% or 4 feet in this lati- 
tude, and only a small channel need be that deep, 
and the rest of the bottom should range from one 
to sixteen inches deep, as more grass will spring up 
and grow in shallow water; and besides, the sun 
will warm the water quicker, and the spawn will 
will hatch better, than in deep water; in fact, those 
who have had experience in the business say that 
water may be so deep that it is doubtful whether 
the spawn will ever hatch. 

My ten fish that are now in my brood-pond are 18 
to 20 inches long, three of which are leather carp, 
the others scaly ones. They are two years old; 
some of my neighbors who have some three years 
old say they are from 24 to 26 inches long, and 
weigh from 14to 16 lbs. The scaly carp seem to 
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have the preference for table use, but I think leath- 
er backs outgrow them. My fish will eat almost 
any kind of food that a hog will, such as cabbage, 
onion - tops,’ peaches, mulberries, blackberries, 
grapes, young tender wheat, oats, boiled corn, raw 
cow-peas (swelled), bread of all kinds, and, in fact, 
scraps of almost any thing, and even little pieces of 
dead forest-leaves, or trash, that floats on the top 
of the pond. : J.D. Brown. 
Bowman, Ga. 
ne 


MY REFERENCE BOOK. 


THE WAY IN WHICH FRIEND DOOLITTLE CLASSI- 
FLES AND UTILIZES WHAT HE HAS READ 
AND CONSIDERED. 


HILE reading the bee-papers, it is generally 
to be noted that nearly all writers tell us 
about things which are past; this, put 
with the time it takes the article to get to 
the publisher, and the same to be placed in 

our hands through the mails, together with the 
printing, makes nearly every valuable article which 
we read a month or more behind the time most ap- 
propriate for its use. IT am not finding fault with 
the correspondents of the bee-papers regarding 
this state of affairs, for it is quite natural that this 
should be so. There is no time a person feels more 
like telling what he has done, and how he did it, 
than just after doing it successfully. There isa 
certain inspiration on a person at such times which 
allows of their story being told better than it could 
possibly be at any other time after several months 
have passed away, as must always be the case 
where the story is kept so that it can appear before 
the public in its appropriate season. Thus it hap- 
pens that all of the best articles on wintering have 
appeared in the spring; the best article on securing 
alarge yield of honey after the honey harvest is 
over, and the same is true of nearly every other 
subject pertaining to bee culture. Now, our bee- 
papers are of value to us only in proportion as we 
remember and put in practice the valuable points 
they contain; and as my memory is not sufficient to 
keep track of all that is of value, appearing out of 
season, I must have some means of reminding me 
of the valuable points just when. they are of use. 
Again, much of the matter in the bee papers is of 
little value to the experienced bee-keeper, except 
to add a little to the “spice of life’? by adding vari- 
ety to our reading-matter. 

There is only now and then an item or an article 
we wish to look at the second time, so what we 
want is some plan by which we can getat that which 
is really valuable when wanted at another time. To 
do this T struck onjthis plan: Whenever I sit down 
to read a fresh paper, 1 have a pencil with me; and 
when T find a new idea, or an old one I wish to fur- 
ther experiment with, 1] mark it. In some instances 
the marks will embrace a whole article, while others 
call attention to only a few lines. In future years, 
or atany time I wish to find that which is really 
valuable in my store of bee-literature, all I have to 
do is to read the marked passages, and thus get the 
cream of a whole year’s numbers of GLEANINGS or 
other papers in a little time. Now, the above would 
be allthat would be necessary, were it not for the 
matter of most articles being out of season, as spo- 
ken of at the beginning of this article, but for this 
reason I want some arrangement which will cite me 
to all the valuable points so that Ican practice each 





in its appropriate season. After further studying 
on the matter I decided on what 1 call a “* Reference 
Book,” which is simply a small blank book bound in 
leather. Any memorandum or account-book will 
answer the purpose, providing it has at least 24 
leaves init. This book I arrange similar to an as- 
sessor’s book, which has the letters of the alphabet 
from Ato Zon the outside margin of the leaves. 


| Cut the leaves just as you would to letter them; 


but instead of lettering them, write on the little 
square of the first, ‘‘ Jan. Ist;’’ on the second, “ Jan. 
lith;”’ on the third, “Feb. Ist,” and so on, giving 
one leaf, or two pages, for each half-month, to the 
end of the year. Having the book thus fixed it is 
kept near the chair which I usually occupy when I 
read, together with a pencil, so that when I come to 
any passage, part of an article, or an entire article 
that [think will be of any service to me, either as 
something new that promises to be valuable, or 
some new plan of using something already familiar 
to me, I mark it with my pencil, and then jot it 
down in my book, under the date to which it is ap- 
plicable. Thus 1 get all the matter which I consid- 
er valuable, contained in what I read regarding 
apiculture, arranged with reference to the time it 
is to be used, in this book. 

When Jan. Ist arrives I look over all there is on 
this page, and, for instance, try fixing one of my 
Saws so as to make it saw simoothly, as described 
on page 408 of GLEANINGS, by way of experiment, 
if I chance to find a note regarding that in this lit- 
tle book. To explain more fully: On page 533 
I read how to cut up foundation by using kerosene 
oil and a butcher-knife, so that thirty or forty sheets 
cun be cut ata time. As IT had always used the 
Carlin wheel, orastamp cutter like those used by 
D. A. Jones, for cutting my fdn. starters for sec- 
tions, [thought this might be better, so the plan 
was warked. As the first half of May would be the 
time T would most likely want to use it, I turn to 
May ist (by putting ny thumb on that date when 
opening my reference book), and write GLEANINGS, 
1885, page 533, “* How to cut fdn.”” When this date 
(May Ist) arrives I look over all that is written 
there, and, as I come to this, I turn to page 533, and 
there is just what I want, at the right time; forin 
aday,or two I must go to work cutting fdn. into 
starters for my sections. Sol goto work and cuta 
part by the new way, and some by the old. If the 
new proves the more valuable T mark these words 
on my reference book with a star; or, if worthless, 
I draw my pencil across the whole line, thus cross- 
ing it off. 

If [have made it plain, and I think I have, it will 
be seen that [ have all the real worth of many vol- 
umes in this little book, while the matter which was 
worth only once reading is left out. Different per- 
sons would make different selections from what I 
should; but the plan is a good one, in my opinion, 
and one which will be of great service to any one 
who will follow it. G.M. DOOLITTLE. 

Borodino, N. Y., Sept., 1885. 

Friend D., your suggestion is an excellent 
one. It was only the other day that I began 
to consider that it was almost impossible for 
me to remember, in time for action, what I 
had already learned. Somebody comes 
along and suggests a'very decided improve- 
ment on what we aregdoing; and after 
thanking him for it I remember that I had 
read the same thing a long time before, but 
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had forgotten it. Now, your plan, if I un- 
derstand it, is something like the month] 
calendar, found in many books on bee cul- 
ture, agriculture, etc. As each season comes 
in turn, you look at your reference book, to 
see what you had marked down to be done 
at such a season. 


To 
DRONE-EXCLUDERS. 


Do we Want our Drones Caged Up, or do we 
Simply Want to Drive them Away? 


FRIEND ALLEY CRITICISES THE SPAFFORD DRONE- 
EXCLUDER SOMEWHAT. 


R. SPAFFORD has described and illustrated 
a drone -excluder which he calls “ better 
than Alley’s.”” The arrangement as shown 
and described will no doubt work “like a 
charm ’’—a fact I discovered more than 
25 years ago. The same device described by Mr. 
Spafford was exactly what I used in connection 
with my first drone-trap. ButI did not only exclude 
the drones from the hive, but I caged all in a box 
as they came out to take a flight. From this came 
my drone and queen trap. Now, if friend Spafford 
will place a box at the end of the outlet of his ex- 
cluder he will have the principle of my drone-trap 
complete. I do not use drone-excluders, and never 
did in my apiary. They are as useless a piece of 
furniture in the apiary as one can have. Of what 
benefit is it to exclude drones from a colony of bees? 
They return to enter the hive again when they 
have had a flight. If they can not enter some hive, 
they will block the entrance and interfere with the 
working bees. Unless excluders are placed at the | 
entrance of each hive, the drones will soon find a 
home in some colony in the yard. When it can be | 
done as well as not, why not exclude the drones 
and at the same time catch and destroy them? 
Every drone can be entrapped and destroyed with 
very little trouble to the apiarist; and by the use of 
the same device his bees can not swarm and ab- 
second. 

When I used the device as described by Mr. Spaf- 
ford, I found the bees would soon gnaw the wood 
away, and the drones had no trouble in getting 
into the hive again. I used tin to prevent this, but 
it was a very unreliable way to manage and control 
drones in an apiary. AsTI have before stated, my 
drone-trap was not perfect until I obtained perfor- 
ated zine. As these traps are now constructed, 
every drone can be destroyed. Those we have made 
this season have shorter tubes through which the 
bees pass into the trap. I noticed, when watching | 
the working of the traps, that some of the drones | 
would get half way up the tube; the distance was | 
so great that they would turn about and go back. 
I soon remedied this slight defect. Then, again, | 
instead of nailing the zinc on the front of the trap, 
or letting it run in on grooves, I now cut the zine so 
that it goes inside the ends of the trap, and the bot- 
tom edge runs about half way back toward the 
hive, thus forming an inclined plane over which 
the drones pass directly into the tube, and into the 
trap. As now made, I believe the trap is as perfect 
as it is possible to make them. 

I do not see how any man can claim that the ex- 
cluder of Mr. Spafford’s is better than the one de- 
scribed by me in GLEANINGS some two years ago. 
The latter was exactly like Spafford’s in principle, 














and as it is so arranged that there is a chamber 
back of a piece of perforated zine, it afforded plenty 
of ventilation to the hive. Let some one apply 
Spafford’s drone-excluder to a strong colony during 
a hot day, and see what the effect will be. The 
colony can not possibly get proper ventilation by 
such an arrangement. This is not theory. I know 
from 25 years’ experience what I am talking about. 
Wenham, Mass., Aug. 25, 1885. HENRY ALLEY. 
Thanks for your hints, friend A. With 
the years of experience you have had in this 
matter of eo. rid of drones, no doubt 
you are right, in the main; but for all that, 
I think the Spafford implement will answer 
avery good purpose under many cireum- 
stances. 
TT PE 
PREPARING THE BEES FOR THE 
HONEY SEASON. 


HOW I HAVE WORKED AND SUCCEEDED. 


ep) HE outlook for me this last April was splendid. 
My bees had wintered so well, comparative- 

ly (and I had learned, no matter how, how to 

make them build up in the spring) that I was 

just going to have my hives; roaring with 

bees when white-clover harvest set in. I was not in 


| the hurry I once was, to remove the winter packing. 


In some cases I put a frame outside of the division- 
board; in others | merely uncapped some. of the 
honey occasionally, adding frames of stores as the 
lutter became scarce. I had so many extra frames 
with more or less honey in them that I did not teed 
any syrup. I commenced by turning each alter- 
nate frame containing brood, end for end. As the 
bees begin rearing only at the front half of the 
frames, by this means the two or three frames con- 
taining brood would soon be full, Then I would 
spread the brood, inserting the frame containing 
none in between. 

The above methods, I believe, stimulate brood- 
rearing us well as any kind of feeding. The area of 
brood increased so rapidly that early in May I be- 
gan to remove a division-board iu one side, and in- 
sert another frame. The methods pursued which, 
to me, were something of atrial, were succeeding 
adinirably—at least, so it seemed for awhile. But 
now when clover is beginning to blossom, what is 
the final result? Tam no better prepared for the 
harvest than I have ever been before. I might al- 
most say that my hives are full of brood and empty 
of bees. I have not a dozen first-class stocks on the 
place, while there are no more bees in my 45 hives 
than there should bein 30. Do not tell me, please, 
that I have made some prodigious blunders. | 
think I know where I made some mistakes. The 
spring has been cold and backward. The different 


| fruits bloomed about a week later than usual. 
| Next spring, however, may be entirely different, 


and my plan may work well as pursued this season. 
After all, then, what have I proved? Neither that to 
stimulate brood-rearing in the spring will or will not 
build up. With two or three exceptions my bees 
showed but slight traces of dysentery, so they 
could not have been weakened from that cause. 

Mechanicsburg, Il. GEO. F. ROBBINS, 39—45. 

I should say, friend R., that your;spread- 
ing and changing ends with the brood did 
more harm in the end than it did good. May 
be if you had waited until the season was a 
little further along, however, it might have 
turned out differently. 
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He that is faithful in that which is least, is faithful also in much.—LUKE 16:10. 


MYSELF AND MY NEIGHBORS. | past felt a longing to open such an industry 
And Abram said unto Lot, Let there be no strife, | 1! OU! town, because it seemed to need it 
I pray thee, between me and thee, and between my | badly. During the past winter our grocers 
herdmen and thy herdmen; for we be brethren. received from Cleveland many barrels of 
—GeN. 15:8. | Jettuce, which was sold for as much as 25 
BELIEVE I have told you something cents per pound in winter. Considerable 
about our honey-wagon that we send | quantities of other early garden stuff were 
around our town every day. Our popu- | daily brought in by express, during the lat- 
lation is only somewhere about 2000, so | ter part of winter and early spring. Think 
that by taking one-half of the town one | of the idea, of an agricultural people send- 
day, and the other half the next. we go to al- | ing to the great cities for garden stuff which 
most every house every two days. Well, | they could easily raise at their doors, with 
while we are carrying honey around to the the aid of a little greenhouse, a few cold 
houses, we could just as well take something | frames, and things of that sort! Well, I 
else; and as market gardening isa sort of | thought this time I had got a field that was 
kindred industry, we have been taking cel- | so nearly unoccupied it would harm no one. 
ery, summer squashes, melons, cucumbers, | I found out my mistake, however; for one 
and lettuce, besides fruits, such as apples, | Saturday evening an old neighbor, whom I 
pears, peaches, huckleberries, etc. The un-| had known for years, and who had been 
dertaking was rather a novelty in our town, | most of that time a particular friend of mine, 
and it first occasioned considerable remark. | came to see me. I saw by his looks that 
Many prophesied that it would not pay ex- | something was amiss, but could not think 
penses, ete. I rather thought it would pay | what it was, until he commenced as follows: 
expenses in time, because it is a convenience | ‘* Mr. Root, I want you to give me and my 
and saving of time to the people of a town | boys something to do.” 
of this size, to have such things delivered ‘Why, my good friend, we have nothing 
right at their doors. It saves them carrying | for our regular hands to do scarcely; and to 
heavy market baskets; it gives them the keep them busy until another season opens 
products of the soil fresh from the ground, | for bee-supplies, we have been making gar- 
and they can see the things before buying, | den, and doing almost every thing we could 
and can buy or not, as they choose. The op- | find to do.” 
position that at first arose soon gave away,| ‘‘ Well, then I think I had better start a 
as I expected it would, and eventually the | saloon, fora man must do something for a 
market wagon began to be regarded as a | living.” 
convenience instead of an innovation. “But, neighbor ——, why do you come 
Many of my new enterprises oftentimes | to me with this announcement? Whyam J 
make me feel badly before I get them thor- |! under obligation to furnish you and your 
oughly established, because they sometimes | boys work?”’ 
interfere more or less with other gee ** Well, Mr. Root, it seems to me it is plain 
business. But this field I regarded as al- | enough why you are to blame, when things 
most unoccupied; and I have for ten years ' have got to sucha pass that you load upa 
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wagon full of garden stuff, and send three | 
men around the.little town of Medina to) 
peddle it out.” | 

It was all plain enough to me then; and | 
for the first time I remembered that ‘the | 
neighbor before me had for many years been | 
a gardener. His work was principally in | 
vegetables and flowers, however. I remon- 
strated; but he was somewhat excited, and 
very positive in his view of the matter. 
It was true, that we had, during this day, 
sent out two men, and a boy to drive, for we | 
had quite a quantity of stuff on hand; and | 
as the next day was Sunday, we made a tri}: 
both in the forenoon and afternoon. He de- 
clared he would have to start a saloon to 
support his family, unless I stopped that ob- 
noxious wagon. I told him I would think 
the matter over, and I thought we could ar- | 
range it some way so we could get along in 
a pleasant and neighborly way, as we always 
had done. But the more I thought of it, the 
more difficult it seemed to me to avoid strik- 
ing his old customers, unless I stopped the 
wagon. But if I did this, how should I dis- 
pose of my crops that were just beginning 
to be ready for market? I hadn't consider- | 
ed the matter very long before I thought of 
the text at the head of our talk to-day. Of) 
course, he threw it up to me that I professed | 
to bea Christian; and he asked me if it 
was a Christian thing to do, to break down a 
poor man’s occupation, especially if he had 
established a business, and earned a liveli- | 
hood in it for more than fourteen years. He 
said that he understocd that I kept four or 
tive men employed on only ten acres of | 
ground; that I had planted about £000 stalks 
of celery, for a little home market like ours. 
I was obliged to smile in spite of myself | 
when I plead guilty. Yes.,and I had to admit 
it, that the celery-plants were growing splen- 
didly. 

I want to digress here enough to say that 
my friend W. J. Green, from the Ohio Agri- 
cultural College, Columbus, has just paid me 
a visit to-day, and looked at my celery and 
other plants. There was no celery at the. 
Ohio State Fair equal to ours, neither was | 
there any to be found on the market in the 
entire city of Cohumbus, to compare with it; 
and as my friend took leave he made the re- 
mark, ** Mr. Root, I think you ought to send 
a few stalks of that White-Plume celery to 
Peter Henderson. It might astonish him, 
even if he és the originator of the variety.” 

My plans were beginning to bud and blos- 
som, and there had been a pleasant prospect | 
before me for some time of being able to | 
teach our Medina people what could be done 
in the way of scientific market gardening. | 
But here were my fond hopes, dashed to the 

round. It is true. my old neighbor did not 
do very much at the business, for he never 
owned even a horse, but did all his work by 
hand—hiring, perhaps, a man to plow occa- 
sionally; therefore the amount of stuff he 
raised during a season did not amount to} 
very much. But notwithstanding, his little 
home and his little business were, without 
any question, in great jeopardy, if I kept on 
in the way I had been doing. After he had 
got to talking more coolly, he declared I 
could not have more effectually broken him 





‘and there. 


ithe deacons of 


| not been for some time. 


| but mine were all sold for the season. 


‘to almost one single vegetable. 
‘about a thousand celery-plants, and I had 


up, had I sat down and planned it out de- 
liberately. Why not buy him out, together 
with his good will of the business? Several 
objections met me; first, I might have to buy 
out every man who owned a little garden. 
Next he would want me to give him em- 
ployment. But he drank beer and cider, as 
many of his countrymen do, and he was in 
the habit of taking God’s name in vain, as I 
had abundant evidence from his talk then 
I pondered the question over 
Sunday. I read that chapter, the 13th of 
Genesis, and I remembered how Abraham 
did. It was not an easy matter for me to go 
away from Medina to start business some- 
where else. I stated the question to one of 
our chureh. He said he 
thought the claim was a little unreasonable, 
and that I had a perfect right to go into any 
such business if I should so choose. But he 
agreed with me, notwithstanding, that one 
ought to follow Paul's advice in living 
Sime eed with all men, so far as in him 
ieth.”’ 

Monday morning, as soon as my work was 
a little bit ahead, I called on my old neigh- 
bor. His wife was sick, and near to death. 


| He was obliged to do his own housework. 


Ilis boys used to be in my Sunday-school 
class, but I now remembered that they had 
As I looked about 
his garden my heart was touched, and I re- 
solved that, if it were a possible thing, my 
business should not stand in the way of his 
business. He seemed sad, but much pleas- 
anter and kinder than he had been the Sat- 
urday night before. By the way, dear 
friends, did you never realize, when you are 
in difliculty with a neighbor, that it is an ex- 
cellent thing to see how far you can narrow 
down your differences until you get at the 
exact point of disagreement ? I proposed 
that we should divide up the garden crops, 


-and that he should raise one thing and I an- 
| other. 


I hada great lot of tomatoes, and 
he had none; he had a large lot of beets, 
So 
we took up one thing after another, and, to 
my great Joy and surprise, it narrowed down 
IIe had 


eight thousand. Now, said 1,— 

** Friend ——, what will you take for your 
thousand celery-plants?”’ 

** Why, Mr. Root,” said he, ‘* you have 
eight thousand already, and I am afraid you 
will not be able to sell them. You certainly 
do not want to buy any more.” 

But IL assured him that I did want to buy 
more, and that if he would set a price lL 
thought we could soon make a bargain. 

* But, Mr. Root, you are doing this be- 
cause you want to accommodate me, and not 
because you want the plants. I feel differ- 
ently about the matter from what I did, and 
I guess it is all right. You just go on with 
your wagon, and we won’t say any thing 
more about it.” 

** But, how about the saloon? You will 
not start any saloon, neighbor ——?” 

‘** No, I will not-start any saloon ;”’ and he 
smiled in such a good-hearted way that 1 
knew there was no danger. Jo I need tell 
you, friends, what a feeling of joy and peace 
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came into my heart, not because the way 
was open tome to go on with my experimental 
farm of ten acres, but because one more of 
the Bible texts and promises had been tested 
and tried. The spirit that Christ enjoins 
had come out once more triumphant. 

The wagon came along a few minutes 
later, and he looked pleasantly toward the 
boys who had it in charge. As I rode alon 
home with them I told them how it hac 
turned out. 

** Now, boys,” said I, ** don’t ever any of 
you say a word disparagingly of neighbor 
—— orof his products. If his boys are sell- 
ing things to any of our customers, let them 
have the trade, and don’t call there; and 
buy their stuff of them whenever they have 
any thing that you need, even if you sell it 
without any protit.” 

Oh, what a very, very pleasant thing it is 
to lend assistance to a neighbor who is in 
the same business as yourself, and to let 
him see that you are glad to help him, and 
glad to see him prosper! Why, it is worth 
more than all the profitable ventures any man 
ever made! There is one thing I am feeling 
a little badly about; and that is, that no op- 
portunity has presented itself as yet for me 
to show my gratitude to my neighbor for the 
kind way in which he has given way in this 
matter of competition. Ihave prayed for 
him and for his motherless boys, for the 
mother is now, while I write, no more. But 
such a multitude of cares press upon me, 
especially since my absence of three days at 
the State Fair, that many a thing I had 
planned to do has to be passed by, as out of 
the question; but yet, amid all these cares ¢ 
bright gleam of sunshine seems to break 
forth whenever | think of those words of 
that old patriarch when he said, ‘* Let there 
be no strife, 1 pray thee, between me and 
thee, . . . for we be brethren.’ In my 
case, itis not exactly brethren by ties of 
blood, but itis an old neighbor; and what 
term comes nearer to the title of ** brethren” 
than the one of ‘neighbor’? Hlow very, 
very pleasant itis to beable to say,* Nothing 
but love and kindness exists,so far as I 
know, between myself and my neighbors”! 
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A LETTER FROM W. Z. HU'I'CHINSON, 


SHALE OUR CHILDREN HAVE HAMMERS AND NAILS 
TO LOSE AND WASTE? 

'SRIEND ROOT:—If you are busy now, don't 

B stop to read this letter. Tt isn’t a business 

* etter; itis only, as our little girls say, “Just 

a‘ jibber-jabber’ letter.” Put it in your pock- 
et, and read it at your leisure, or to Mrs. R. 
this evening. 

Iwas much pleased at what you said in reply to 
one of the juvenile letters; i. e., let the little boy 
use the nails; they are not wasted. Perhaps these 
are not the exact words used, but that is the mean- 
ing. It earried me back to my boyhood days when 
nails were xo hard to get. Just above our place, on 
the Butternut Creek, was a saw-mill, and a great 
many pieces of boards floated down the stream and 
lodged against logs. From this “ flood-wood” we, 
brother and J, used to pull out pieces of boards, 





“edgings”’’ and the like, let them dry upon the 
bank, and then drag them home to “ make things,”’ 
to build dams, make water-wheels, wind-mills, saw- 
ing-machines, etc. But, oh the struggle for nails! 
Every old board and building was ransacked for 
them; and if we didn’t “find”? enough, and took 
some of father's, then how he would “seold.” 

IT remember one time when brother and I had 
carried some butter and eggs toa store about five 
miles distant, and exchanged them for -groceries, 
and some tobacco for father, ] bought two pounds 
of nails, paying for them out of the butter and eggs, 
and hid them in a log-heap when we got home. But 
after we had gotten them in this way we couldn't 
take any comfort in using them, and finally went 
and told mother all about it. After that she quite 
often used to let us have a dozen eggs “ to buy nails 
with.”” [have not yet forgotten how firmly I re- 
solved, if ever 7 had any children, they should have 
aul the nails they wanted. 

Father was a pretty good father, but seldom took 
much interest in our boyish plans and projects. He 
had a chest of tools, and allowed us free access to 
them, for which we have always been thankful. 

Well, at last I have children of my own, and they 
use ten nails where I used one, even if they are 
girls. Inthe shop are two large boxes in which are 
thrown all the odds and ends, and the girls under- 
stand that they can have any thing they find in 
those boxes. If they want any thing else they al- 
ways come with a“ Pa, can I have this?’ They are 
at liberty to use the hammers, nails, and saw; and 
so proficient have they become, that when I hear 
them sawing or pounding I sometimes think it is 
somebody else, and go over to see who it is. Their 
latest production is a little bee-hive, about eight 
inches long, fashioned after the Heddon hive. They 
“vot stuck’’ on the frames, couldn't make them, 
and felt so badly over it that I came to the rescue; 
and when the hive was finished, then they wanted 
some bees in it, and teased so much about it that 
finally I transferred a nucleus to it. The nucleus 
had a laying queen. The bees were some of those 
gentle Italians from Cyula Linswik, and the little 
girls go down and open the hive several times a day 
and “find the queen,” sometimes without smoke, 
and sometimes they light the smoker and use it so 
thay can be doing “ just as pa does.” 

How ownership does awaken interest in any thing, 
doesn't it, friend R.? I thought the girls had asked 
me about all the questions about bees that they 
could think of; but when they became the happy 
possessors of a little colony of their own, when 
they could take their little chairs and sit down by 
it and see their bees going out and in the hive, 
then the questions came thicker and faster. I got 
along very well until this one came: “ Pa, what 
shall we do with them so they won't die next win- 
ter?” I said, ‘7am going to feed mine sugar, and 
put them ina warm cellar.” They guessed they 
“would too.” The twins are seven this fall, and Ivy 
is nineteen months younger. 

What a pleasure it is to give pleasure, and espe- 
cially so to give pleasure to those we love! I won- 
der if parents realize how much they might add to 
their children’s happiness by taking a little interest 
in their childish pleasures. 

I don’t know, old friend, why I have written like 
this to you. 1 just ‘felt like it,”’ and that’s all there 
is to it. W. Z. Hurcuison. 

Rogersville, Mich. 
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Well. I suspect, friend W. Z., you just felt 
like writing as you did, because you knew 
it would hit me exactly. Huber has arrived 
at the age of nails and hammers, or pretty 
nearly so. Only yesterday I scowled up my 
face, and was going to remonstrate pretty 
earnestly at the awful clatter somebody was 
making while I was trying to talk; but aft- 
er I got where the sounds came from I found 
it was Huber with a three-cent hammer, a 
tin dish of nails, and a lot of sticks such as 
the girls have to put in the A BC book to 
a the edges from getting injured in the 
mails. His face was so full of enthusiasm, 
and he was having such a real good time, 
that I let the scowl! on my face slide off, and 
I turned around and went away, and didn’t 
seold a bit. Yes, let even the girls have 
their nails and their hammers and bee-hives, 
and whatever else they take a notion to, that 
will not do them harm, and especially these 
things that will teach them to love rural pur- 
suits and God’s own handiwork. Yes, | re- 
member when I wanted to make a corn- 
planter, when I was a small boy, my father 
objected ; but I told him if it did not work I 
would take every nail out, witho.t bending 
it, and bring them all back to him. 
too, and I think it taught me a useful lesson, 
to remember that nails cost money. 


rr me 


LETTER FROM ONE OF OUR JUVE- 
NILES AFTER SHE HAS GROWN UP. 


FROM 25 TO 63, AND OVER 1250 LBS. OF HONEY. 


ATHER came through the winter with 25 
stands. They began swarming the 27th of 
¥ April, and they just kept swarming until, aft- 
er all he has said against the old plan, he was 
compelled to hive in boxes, half-barrels, or 
any thing. Heisa nurseryman, and while attend- 
ing to his trees, building the new house, and such 
little jobs, he hadn't much time to look after the 
industrious pets. They increased to 63, and he has 
taken only about 50 Ibs. to the hive, and left them 
plenty for winter. The honey is good, well flavored, 
and thick; but the little secamps have put in a spot 
of bee-bread every once in a while in the most of it. 
I have just been watching the bees dig the “ tri- 
polis’ off the sides of an empty hive. They carry 
it away in their leg baskets. I suppose they want it 
to chink up cracks with. Father has killed some 
loaded specimens for me, but I suppose they will 
not reach you in very good shape. There were all 
kinds at the work—Holy-Lands, blacks, and hybrids. 
ALSIKE CLOVER. 

Father has some alsike clover. He makes hay of 
it, and likes it better than any other clover. Sever- 
al of the neighbors have sown test pieces of it, and, 
so far as I can learn, they are well satisfled with it, 

When I “chipped in" once you mistook me fora 
juvenile. I am one of those care-free, independent 
“old maids; and as I signed only my initials, sev- 
eral who wanted to learn something about Oregon 
wrote to me and addressed me as “A. M. Hall, Esq.,”’ 
and “ dear sir.” I enjoyed the joke very much, but 
still I thought it was a little rough on the innocent 
inquirers, and so I shall give my proper name this 
time. ANNA M. HALL. 

Beaverton, Oregon, August 31, 1885. 

Thank you, friend Anna, for your kind re- 


I did it, | 





port. The spots of bee-bread you say you 
saw — your comb honey are very unu- 
sual, and I should think likely it was caused 
by something in the arrangement of the sur- 
us boxes in regard to the brood-nest. | 
1ave often noticed the bees carrying their 
wropolis in the same way they do their pol- 
en, and I believe you are right in your con- 
jecture that they wanted it to chink up with 
in anticipation of winter. The specimen 
you mailed showed the gum still adhering 
to the little leg.—I believe that some of the 
best friends I have in the world, Anna, be- 
long to the class which you are pleased to 
say you represent. You see, women who 
do not get married always want something 
todo. Ihappen to be one of those indi- 
viduals who always have lots of schemes 
and plans, and so l am ar needing skill- 
ful helpers. Well, women who are free from 
the care of families are just the ones to help 
me. I help them, and they help me. Isn't 
that a pleasant relationship ? 
rr oe See 
MRS. CHADDOCK’S LETTER. 


She Proposes Starting a Class 
Among the Juveniles. 


in Botany 


LESSON I.—THE PUMPKIN. 





WANT to study botany; and as it is such lone- 
some work studying any thing alone, I wonder 
if the juvenile readers won't help me. Let's 
begin with the pumpkin. How many of the 
little folks can tell me to what family it belongs’ 

and who will tell me about the two kinds of flowers 

found on the same vine? Describe the stamens in 

each, and tell me where the pistil is. This is a 

short lesson, but J believe in short lessons and quick 

answers. MAHALA B. CHADDOCK. 

Vermont, I1l., Aug. 20, 1885. 

Mrs. C., do not know very much about 
the botanical character of the pumpkin, but 
I do know this: That Italian bees seem ex- 
ceedingly fond of the large squash and 
pumpkin blossoms. The other morning, 
when I was picking green corn I bumped 
one of these great posies with my rubber boot 
(for it was a dark and wet morning), and out 
came so many Italian bees, one after the 
other, that I almost began to think they had 
started a nucleus there. Some years agoa 
field of pumpkins near our apiary yielded 
honey enough to settle the hive on the spring 
scale a little every morning, when the 
weather was favorable. The trouble about 
our juvenile class, I fear, will be this : There 
will not be room enough for a tenth part of 
the answers. 

———————— el) or 

HOW TO CATCH BUMBLE-BEES. 


A NOVEL PLAN. 





WILL write a letter for the juveniles. Under 
one of my strongest colonies of bees was a nest 
| of bumble-bees, which annoyed me very much. 

Whenever I went to pull the grass about the 

hive, out they would come, and smoke would 
do no good; they would follow me all over the apia- 
ry. Yesterday one stung me on the head, and how 
to get them destroyed I could not think. If I moved 
the hive I was afraid I should destroy too many 
bees. My daughter told me to “jug them,” and I did. 


ce 


a 
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| took a jug, and filled it about half full of water, 
and set it by the side of the hive, took a long stick, 
punched under the hive, and in fifteen minutes 
they were safely jugged. I think the happiest sight 
to me that I ever saw was those bumble-bees going 
“thud” into that jug. R. ROBINSON. 

Laclede, Fayette Co., Il. 

Friend R., I have heard before of setting 
a black jug near to a bumble-bees’ nest, in 
the way you have deseribed. I never had 
much faith in it, because it seemed so un- 
reasonable. If it is really true, however, 
that the bumble-bees will, the whole of 
them, one after the other, duck down into 
that black hole, it may be, perhaps, the easi- 
est way of getting rid of such intruders. 





THE WAVE OF SKEPTICISM. 
BY HARTIE MEACHAM. 


A gallant ship was riding,— (Thy word is true from the be 
A my 4 long tried and true, ginning; and every one of 
Upon the heaving bosom thy righteous judgments en- 
Of the ocean bread and blue. dureth for ever. |-— Ps, 119:160, 
And as it glided onward, {Thy statutes have been my 
A song rose loud and clear, songs in the house of my pil- 
Whose every note was brimftul  grimage.|--Ps. 119: 54. 
Of kindly love and cheer. 

At peace were all its workers, [Great peace have they that 
As was the briny deep, love thy law.|-—-Ps. 119: 165 
When in the hazy distance |My peace I leave with you.|— 

A wave was seen to leap. JOHN 14:17, 


At first a tiny wavelet {A prudent man foreseeth the 
Was all that could be seen; evil and hideth himself. |- 

But as it rolled onward, PROV, 27; 2. 

Fast grew its silv’ry sheen, 

{And then appeared another 
wonder in heaven, and be- 
hold a great red dragon hav- 
ing seven heads and ten 
horns, and seven crowns up- 
on his heads. }|—REv. 12: 3. 

{And all the world wondered 
after the beast, and they 

: worshiped the cegon which 

This wave so ione, so frightful, gave power unto the beast; 

In its march across the sea, and there was given unto 

Is strangest of all wonders him a mouth, speaking great 
Thate'er were shown to me.” things and blasphemies, and 

, power was given unto him to 
continue forty and two 
months. |—Rev. 13: 4, 5. 

Then as onward stillitcame, [That we beno more. . car- 
He cried in tones of might: ried about by every wind of 

‘Let every man untothe ship doctrine, by the sleight of 
Lash himself so fast and men, and cunning craftiness, 

tight, whereby they lie in wait to 
deceive. |—EpH. 4: 14. , 

That the wildly raging wave | Therefore, my brethren dear- 
Do not wash him overboard.” ly beloved and longed for, 

Faster came the rising swell, my joy and crown, xo stand 
And louder still it roared fast in the Lord, my dearly 

beloved.|—PHIL. 4:1. 
Some hastened to obey his {Take heed, brethren, lest 
word; there be in any of you an 
But some of the goodly crew — evil heart of unbelief, in de- 

Said: ** Who’s afraid of wave- parting from the living God. 

ut exhort one another dai- 


And as the captain viewed it 
With ey lass in hand, 
He said, * Of all the wonders 
i've seen on sea or land, 


lets, 
On this ship so strong and ly, while it is called To-day.| 
rae!” HEBREWS 3: 12. 


Some clung unto the rigging, 

And thought by their own [O God the Lord, the strength 
might of my salvation, thou hast 
fo resist its wild fury covered my head in the day 

And be victor in the fight. of battle. |-—Ps. 140: 7. 

Oh, the wail of the lost ones 
As it struck that ship so 
brave, {There shall be weeping, and 
And dragged the unsecured gnashing of teeth.) — Marr. 
ones | x4: 51. 
Down to a watery grave! 


Then those poor deluded ones 
Who chung by their own 
strength— {Let him that thinketh he 
Methinks I hear their shriek- standeth take heed lest he 
ng fall.|—L. Cor. 10: 22, 
As they each gave out at 
length, 


And drce;rcd inte the waters 
or that seething, surging [They that were ready went in 
: mass, with him to the marriage, 
For strength and courage and the door wasshut.—Mart- 
. pray ng THEW 25; 10, 
When ’twas too late, alas! 
And as the wave proceeded 
pee its cruel way, 
And left the ship uni ured 
By its great watery fray, 


{The gates of heil shall not 
fala against it.|—MAarTrT. 16: 





There rose upon the waters { Blessing, and honor, and gic 
A shout of thanks profound, ry and power, be unto him 
From those who, by the or- that sitteth upon the throne. 
, ers, ~Rev. 5:18 
Were so securely bound. 
Let us all prepare ourselves {But the fearful and unbeliev- 
For this wave of unbelief ing shall have their part in 
That o’er our land is sweeping, the lake that burneth with 
Bringing many hearts to fire and brimstone, which is 
grief. the second death.|—Rk&vy. 21:8. 
For ’twill pass upon its way, 
And leave our ship unharm- 
ed: {Blessed are they that do his 
But hard’s the fate of thove commandments, |—REV. 22:14. 
who'll not 
By this sad tale be warned. 


Mogadore, O., June, 18385. 





A JUVENILE’S EXPERIENCE IN RAIS- 
ING QUEENS. 


SOME QUERTES ABOUT IT. 


AM trying to raise queens. I got four nuclei of 
you at two different times, and have them all 
in working order now. Abouta month anda 
half ago I gave my nuclei some eggs from an 
Italian queen that produces good three-banded 

workers. The nucleus drew out some cells; and 
when they hatched, some of the queens were light 
and some were dark. About twelve or fifteen days 
ago lgave them some more cggs from the same, 
and I now have one virgin queen one or two days 
old, and she is as black as any black queen could be. 
There was aswarm came from her mother’s hive, 
and the queen initisa bright yellow. Now, Mr. 
Root, can you tel] me the reason that the mother is 
yellow, and her eggs produce yellow workers but 
black queens? 

One of papa’s Italian hives sent out two swarms, 
and after that we thought it was queenless; so we 
gave them brood to test them, and so, sure enough, 
they went right to work making cells. After they 
had sealed them all over, papa cut them all out ex- 
cept one which he left for the queen to tear down. 
He then caged a virgin queen and put her in the 
hive and left her there. The cage had some candy 
in one end, and they ate her out. When T went 
there the next day they were balling her a little, 
but I gave them a smoking and left ber. The next 
time I went there IT could not find the queen, but 
found, instead, a cell sealed, which I think wasa 
fertile worker. When papa came home he tore 
down the cell and hunga laying queen down in 
their combs, and left her there from Saturday till 
Monday morning. Then he took the plug out and 
was going to tiea paper over the cage, when the 
queen got out and flew away, but soon came back, 
but tlew away the second time, and then we caughi 
her and put paper over the cage. The next day the 
paper was gone; the queen was gone, but they had 
acell instead, which I tore down. Now, Mr. Root, 
would you please tell me what you would have done 
with that hive? IrvING D. BANKS. 

Princeton, N. J., August 12, 1885. 

Friend Irving, it is quite a common thin 
to find Italian queens producing full-blood 
Italians, but whose daughters are very dark. 
It is common for the same jueen to produce 
dark }queens early in the season, or when 
the cells are reared in small nuclei, while 
during,the summer time her queens will be 
largejand yellow—that is, providing they 
are reared in good strong colonies.—There 
is nothing else to do with thé hive you men- 
tion, but to give them some more brood, to 
be sure they are queenless ; and when: you 
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or let them raise one. 


see cells started, introduce another queen, | 


Full o’ honey, and jes’ lean 


Sometimes it takes "N grabble 'mongst 'em for the queen! 


SEPT. 


never pay, you know. 





FESSLER’S BEES. 


BY JAMES WHITCOMB RILEY. 





* Talkin’ bout yer bees,”’ says Ike, 
Speakin’ slow and serous-like, . 

“ Dever tell you ’bout old ‘Bee’ — 
Old ‘Bee’ Fessler?” Ike says he:— 

* Might call him a bee expert, 
When it come to handlin’ bees,— 
Roll the sleeves up of his shirt 
And wade in amongst the trees 
Where a swarm ‘ud settle, and— 
Blamedest man on top o° dirt!— 
Hake ‘em with his naked hand 
Right back in the hive agin— 
Jes’ as easy us you please! 
Nary bee ‘at split the breeze 
Ever jabbed a stinger in 
Old ‘Bee’ Fessler—jes’ in fun, 
Er in airnest—nary one !— 
Couldn't agg one on to nuther, 
Ary one way er the other! 


* Gid ‘Bee’ Fessler,’ Ike says he, 
* Made a speshyality 
Jes’ o’ bees, and built a shed; 
Len'th about a half a mild! 
Had about a thousan’ head 
O hives, I reckon—tame and wild! 








Gy Durndest buzzin’ ever wuz!— 
i - © Wuss'n telegraph poles does 
— | When they're sockin’ home the news 


Tight as they kin let er loose !— 
Visitors rag out and come 
: Clean from town to hear ’em hum, 
- And stop at the kivered bridge: 
But wuz some ‘ud cross the ridge 
Allus, and go clos'ter—so's 
; They could see ‘em hum, | spose! 
: *Peared like strangers Gown that track 
i Allus met folks comin’ back 
. Lookin’ extra fat and hearty 
Fer a city picnic party! 
*’Fore he went to Floridy, 
Old *Bee’ Fessler,’ [ke says he,— 
* Old ‘Bee’ Fessler couldn't "bide 
Children on his place,” says Ike. 
* Vit for all they'd climb inside 
And tromp round there, keerless like, 
In their bare feet. ‘Bee’ could tell 
Ev'ry town boy by his yell— 
So's ’at when they bounced the fence 
Didn't make no difference! 
He'd jes’ git down on one knee 
In the grass and pat the bee; 
And, ef ’t adn’t staid stuck in, 
Fess ‘ud set the sting agin— 
; ’N potter off, and wait around 
Fer the old familar sound. 
st Allus boys there, more or less, 
Skootin’ round the premises! 
When the buckwheat was in bloom, 
Lawzy! how them bees ‘ud boom 
Round the boys ‘at crossed that way 
Fer the crick on Saturday! 
Never seemed to me su’'prisin’ 
’Atithe sting of bees ‘us pizin’. 
“*Fore,he went to Floridy,” 
Ike says, * nothin’ "bout a bee 
*At old Fessler didn’t know,— 
W’y, it jes’ peared like ’at he 
Knowed their language, high and low! 
Claimed he told-jes’ by their buzz 
What theirjwants and wishes wuz! 
Peek in them-air little holes 
: i Round the porches of the hive— 
Drat theirjpesky7little souls !— 
, Could a skinned the man alive! 
Kore right in there with his thumb, 
- } And equat‘down and scrape the gum 
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so long to get a certain queen introduced | 
into a certain colony, that one is sorely | 
tempted to let them perish; but that will 


Fetch her out and show you to her— 
Jes’, you wight say, interview her! 


* Year er two,” says Ike says he, 


Fore he went to Floridy, 


Fessler struck the theory 

Honey was the same as love,— 

You could make it day and night.— 
Said them bees o' his could be 

Got jes’ twic’t the work out of 

Ef a feller managed right. 

He contended ef bees found 
Blossoms all the year around, 

He could git ’em down at once 

To work all the winter months 
Same as summer. So one fall 
When their summer's work was done, 
‘Bee’ turns in and robs em all— 
Loads the hives then, one by one, 
On the cyars, and ‘lowed he'd see 
Ef bees loafed in Floridy! 

said he bet he’d know the reason 
Ef his didn’t work that season! 


* And,” says Ike, “it’s jes,”’ says he, 
* Like old Fessler says to me,— 
‘Any man kin fool a bee, 
Git him down in Floridy!’ 
*Peared at fust, as old ‘Bee’ said, 
Fer to kind o' turn their head 
For a spell—but bless you! they 
Didn't lose a half a day 
Altogether !—Jes’ lit in 
Them-air tropics, and them-air 
Cacktusses a-ripen-nin, 
"N magnoliers, and sweet peas, 
‘N 'sinmon and pineapple trees, 
’N ripe bananners, here and there, 
*N dates a-danglin’ in the breeze, 
’N figs and reezins ev'rywhere— 
All waitin’ jes’ fer Fessler’s bees! 
’N Fessler’s bees, with gaumy wings, 
A-gittin down and whoopin’ things! 
Fessler kind 0’ overseein’ 
“Em, and sort 0’ * hee-o-heein'!"’ 


* Fess, of course, he took his ease, 
But ‘twuz bilious on the bees !— 
Sweat, you know, ‘ud just stand out 
On their forreds—pant and groan 
And grunt round and limp about! — 
And old *Bee,’ 0’ course, a-knowin, 
"Twuzn't no fair shak to play 
On them pore dumb insecks, ner 
‘To abuse ’ein that-away.— 

Bees has rights, lim here to say, 
And that’s all they ast him fer! 
Cleared big money! Well, I guess 
‘Bee’ shipped honey, more or less, 
Into ev'ry State, perhaps, 

Ever put down on the maps! 


* But by the time he fetched ’em back 
In the spring agin,” says Ike, 
They was actin’ s’picious like.— 
Though they ‘peared to’ lost the track 
( every thing they saw or heard. 
They'd lay round the porch and gap’ 
At their shadders in the sun, 
Do-less like untell some bird 
Suddently "ud may be drap 
In a bloomin’ churry-tree, 
Twitterin’ a tine ‘at run 
In their minds familiously: 
They'd revive up, kind o', then, 
Like they argied,—Well, it’s ben 
‘The most longest summer we 
Ever saw or want to see!— 
Must be right, though, er old ‘Bee’ 
‘Ud notify us!’ they-says-ee, 
And they'd sort o’ square their chin 
And git down to work agin— 
Moanin’ round their honey makin’ 
Kind o’ like their head was achin’. 
‘Tetchin’ fer to see how they 
Trusted Fessler that away— 
Him a-lazin’ round, and smerkin’ 
To hisself to see ’em workin’! 


** But old ‘Bee,’”’ says Ike, says he,— 

* Now where is he? Where's he gone?— 
Where’s the head he helt so free !— 
Where's his pride and vanity !— 

What's his hopes a restin’ on?— 
—Indianapolis Journal. 








Every boy or girl, under 15 

years of age, who writes a 

letter for this department, CONTAINING 

SOME VALUABLE FACT, NOT GENERALLY 

KNOWN, ON BEES OR OTHER MATTERS, 

will receive one of David Cook’s excel- 

lent five-cent Sunday - school books. 

Many of these books contain the same mat- 

ter that you find in Sunday-school hooks 

costing from $1.00 to $1.50. If you have had 

one or more books, give us the names that we 

may not send the same twice. We have now 

in stock six different books, as follows; viz.: 

Sheer Off, The Giant - Killer, The Roby 

Family, Rescued from Egypt, and Ten Nights in 

a Bar-Room. We have also Our Homes, Part L..and 

Our Homes, Part LL, Besides the above hooks, you may have a 

photograph of our old house apiary, taken a great many years 

ago. fh itis a picture of myself, Blue FEyes,and Caddy, anda 

glimpse of Ernest. We have also some pretty little colored 

victures of birds, fruits, lowers, etc., suitable for framing. 

You can have your choice of any one of the above pictures 

or books for every letter that gives us some valuable piece ot 
information. 


“A chiel’s amang ye takin’ notes; 
An’ faith, he'll prent it.”’ 


Y little friends, we have not got quite 
so many juvenile letters this month 
as usual, but thev are extra good, as 
you may notice. The reason is this : 
| have been obliged to let Ernest 

look them over, because of my multitude of 
cares, and he thinks a letter should not be 
published, even from the little ones, as a 
rule. unless it contains something of value. 
LT presume he is right about it, but it seems 
alittle hard to refuse to give place to any 
little letter, even though it may not be of 
much account, or a repetition of something 
that has been written a great many times 
before. You will all have to learn this les- 
son some time ov other; and perhaps it 
may be as well to learn it now; that is, 
there is no excellence without great labor: 
and those who work industriously, and try 
hard, are the ones who will succeed. And 
to be consistent with my own teachings, I 
will stop right here and make my little letter 
(or letter to the little folks) a short one. 


A HORSE STUNG TO DEATH BY BEES. 

Two years ago this summer our bees stung my 
uncle's horse to death. My pa bought one of your 
Italian queens, and the ants killed it. 

La Otto, Ind., Aug., 1855. Etuis Simon, age 10. 


STUNG THIRTEEN TIMES. 

Bees were first introduced into California in 1850, 
and into. South America in 1810. The bee is the 
most useful inseet. there is. I was once stung thir- 
teen times at once. I struck the hive once with a 
stick, and they swarmed upon ine. 

EUGENE HOLZER. 

Allerton, Wayne Co., la., Feb. 13, 1885. 


POKING THE ENTRANCE OF A HIVE. 
Sometimes wheu I go past the hives to swing in 
the hammock, the bees sting me. I have been stung 
four or five times. Last summer I took a stick and 
poked jt into the entrance of a hive, and the bees 
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came out and stung me in several places. I don’t 
think I shall do it again. A few days ago one of my 
little kittens scratched me on the arm. 

Acushnet, Mass. Berrie BENNETT, age 3. 


HONEY, BUL NONE TO EAT. 

My pa took some honey out of the hive Saturday. 
The bees work very well. We have plenty of flow- 
ers around the grove for the bees to gather honey 
from. I like honey, but ma doesn’t let me have 
much, for she wants to sell it. We have lots of ap- 
plea and plums. We have lots of little pigs. 

HuLpAn WILLIAMS. 

Banks, Minn., Aug. 25, 1885. 

MARY'S NEW HOME. 

My father and mother have just moved to our 
new home in the woods. My mother had to go to 
town the other day, and left me at home to keep 
house allatone. Llooked out that no cattle came 
around to tip our bees over. We have six hives of 
bees, and want to get more. | like to read the 
children’s letters. L never went to school, nor to 
Sunday-school, and L never had one of your books. 

Campo Seco, Cal. Mary A. Leuck, age 8. 


HONEY, FISH, AND CIDER. 

We had 26 hives of bees when | wrote you the oth- 
er letter. We got over 500 Ibs! of comb honey. It 
hasn't a very good sale here. We get 1 to 17 cents 
per lb. Weare making a fish-pond now, of 2 acres. 
There is a cider-mill going to start up pretty soon 
near our house. Do you think the cider will hurt 
the bees? Prep W. ISRAEL. 

Damascus, ©., Aug. 7, 1885. 

See A BC book in regard to cider-mills. 


PA CHANGED A BOX HIVE 
HIVE. 

I must tell you how my pa fixed his box hives 
last spring. He took out the box above, and bored 
five rows of holes ina straight line, and he made 
frames to fit, and filled them with foundation; then 
put them inthe space between the holes. We got 
plenty of honey. This way of getting honey from 
box hives is something new here, but it was a real 
success. CHARLIE T. STEPHENSON, age 10. 

Ripley, Ohio. 


HOW MY INTO A FRAME 


THE KITTEN, AND HER EXPERIENCE WITH BEES. 

1 have a little kitten named Moose. It was play- 
ing one warm day in front of one of pa’s hives; and 
seeing the bees crawling out, it ran and put its paw 
onone bee, and then another. It thought it had 
found something funny to play with; but the bees 
got too hot for Moose; and I tell you, you would 
have laughed to see him run and tumble and mew. 
Poor fellow! He never went back there again. 

Boothesville, W. Va. MAGGIE NUZUM. 


BEES GOING AFTER WATER, 

There is a meadow just below our house, which is 
rather swampy, and the day after a rain storm you 
may see a great number of bees going to and com- 
ing from this meadow before the water settles into 
the ground. MILTON BENNETT, age 6. 

Acushnet, Mass. 

Friend Milton, the bees go down into the 
swampy ground for water. We have afoun- 
tain for ours, and we let on just’ water 
enough so that it drips over the edge slowly. 
The bees alight all around’ the edge, and 
seem to enjoy having a place where they can 
get water every day. 
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SELLING HONEY AT THE FAIR. 
My grandpa has ten stands of bees. They are do- 


ing well. He and I went over to the fair to see 


if we could sell some honey. 
Dexter, Maine. BENNIE ELLIs. 
A NOVEL WAY TO HIVE A SWARM. 

Papa bought ahive of bees a year ago last Decem- 
ber, at an auction, but they all died last March. The 
fore part of June, papa put the hive, full of empty 
comb, up iu the top of the chimney. Ina few days 
aswarm came and went into the hive. Papa took 


them down and put them on a stand, and they did | 


very well. The fore part of August they swarmed. 
We now have two colonies of bees in box hives. 
Lanesville, Conn. FRED J. WANZER. 


THROWING DIRT TO BRING DOWN A SWARM. 

My father keeps bees, but I do not have much to 
do with them; but when they fly away, then I help 
to chase them. I helped stop a swarm this summer 
by throwing dirt at them. They are doing well. 
Father has kept bees a number of years. He can 
handle them without much trouble; he has them in 
the Simplicity hive, and has taken 96 lbs. of honey 
from 3 hives. CHARLIE HUNT, age I. 

Amboy, IIL, Aug. 6, 1885. 


WILLIE’S LETTER, AND HIS) OPINION ABOUT 
SWEARING. 

We had aswarm of bees come out three weeks 
ago last Sunday. Our bees nearly always swarm 
on Sunday. lam only a little boy, but I want to be 
as goodas I can. On Sunday some of my neigh- 
bors’ little boys swear, but [ don't. IL think it is 
awful wicked. Pa has an incubator. We have nice 
large Plymouth Rocks that were hatched in the in- 
cubator. The last time I wrote to you Ll had only 
one sheep; now I have two. 

Memphis, Ind. WILLIE COOMBS. 

I agree with you, Willie, that it is “awful 
wicked” to take God’s name in vain, and it 
makes me feel glad to know that there are 
little boys who can not be hired to do such 
wicked things for any consideration what- 
ever. 





MELONS LNSTEAD OF BEES. 

My father put 13 swarms in the cellar last winter. 
All came out alive in the spring. He had 10 hives 
transferred into the Simplicity; they are doing well. 
He has 27 swarms now. He has them ina plum or- 
chard, and hardly ever loses aswarm; but he had 
one come to him. He thinks they are part Italians. 
My brother and I can make more raising melons. 
We have a large patch. We sold 12 dollars’ worth 
last summer. There is something we can do, if we 
can not handle bees. GEORGIE HUNT. 

Amboy, Lll., Aug. 7, 1885. 

By all means, raise melons, Georgie, if 
that kind of work suits you. The boy who 
loves the business, and sticks to it until he 
becomes an expert, will be almost sure to 
make money at it: and we might almost say 
the same of any other rural industry. 


BEES STINGING CARP. 

My father wintered, last winter, 140 stands of 
bees, losingonein March. We are feeding our bees 
now. The drought last fall killed the white clover 
here. Our bees have not made any honey this year 


to amount to any thing. We had 94 German carp, | 


and our bees stung two in the mouth and killed 
them. Our carp are very tame. We can hold a 


| piece of bread in the water and they will come and 
eat out of our hand. ANNA QUINBY, age 14. 
Edenton, Clermont Co., O., Aug. 24, 1885. 





BEES WORKING ON BUCKWHEAT. 

My uncle has eighteen colonies. They are very 
busy nowadays. Uncle works among the ,bees, and 
they alight on his hands and on his back, but don't 
sting him, while if others go near the hives they get 
stung. If we goby the buckwheat and listen, we 

| can hear the bees humming as they do around the 
hives. Erra B. Peck, age 13. 

Banks, Faribault Co., Minn., Aug. 22, 1885. 

AN OBSERVATORY HLVE; NOTES TAKEN BY A JUVE- 
NILE, 

We have an observatory hive in our window, 
which has been there about three months. Pa uses 
it to raise queens. It had a queen fertilized last 
week ; she was absent from the hive 38 minutes; 
she is now introduced to a fall colony, and the ob- 
servatory is raising another one now. Pa has tak- 
- en 457 Ibs. of honey from six colonies, and increased 

to 14. J. A. SHENEMAN, age 12. 

VPharisburg, Union Co., O. 

HOW TO GET A SWARM FROM THE TOP OF A YOUNG 

MAPLE-TREE. 

My grandpa has 18 colonies of bees. He had a 
swarm in the top of a maple-tree. He tied the 
clothes-line to the top of the tree, then he bent the 
tree over and tied it to a plum-tree, then he swept 
the bees into the hive. My grandpa has two acres 
of buckwheat. Grandpa has two wild geese. They 
are so tame that they will eat right out of your 
hand. Their names are Punch and Judy. 

CLIFFORD Buss, age 9. 

Banks, Faribault Co., Minn., Aug. 23, 1885. 


BEES FOR MEDICINE, ETC. 

I have been a reader of GLEANINGS ever since I 
was old enough to read. Pa started in last spring 
with 36 stands; increased to 46 by swarming. He 
does not let them swarm very much. He gives them 
plenty of work to do. Pa sold about $100 worth of 
honey last suminer, and every time he goes to town 
some want to know if he has got any more honey to 
sell, and he has to tellthem no. He uses the Lang- 
stroth hives and the chaff hives. Did you ever hear 
of bees for medicine? Ma's baby was sick with the 
hives, and the woman doctor took one dozen bees 
and made tea of them, and the baby got well. 

JESSE O. SWITZER, age 14. 

Bucklin, Linn Co., Mo., Feb. 12, 1885. 

Yes, Jesse, I have heard of bees for medi- 
cine. Your little story is almost a joke, but 
I presume you did not kuow it. You see, if 
the baby was sick with the ‘‘hives” it would 
be the most natural thing in the world to 
give ita tea made of bees. I suppose that by 
the term * hives”? you mean a sort of break- 
ing-out in large red blotches. Well, the 
poison from bee-stings isa remedy used very 
much by a certain school of medicine. That 
the remedy isa powerful one, there is no 
doubt. In some of our back volumes I have 
told you about selling poison-bags to the 
doctors for so much a thousand. Now, it 
would not be at all strange if this poison 
from the bee-sting were just the proper 
remedy, if administered in exactly the right 
| quantity. A very little bee- poison will 
| make one feel quite sick. 
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WARREN'S LETTER. 

Thirteen years ago Eagle Lake was a forest, and 
now it has 300 inhabitants. My uncle is in the bee 
business. He makes his own fdn. My fatherisa 
soldier. I'd like to see Huber. 

Eagle Lake, Minn. WARREN KEEBAUGH, age 12. 


PROPOLIS MADE OF PAINT. 

The bees do funny things sometimes. Pa made 
some paint, to be used hot. Some was left, and 
thrown out. When pa opened one of his hives ma 
said, * That is funny-looking propolis.’’ Pa scrap- 
ed some off, and smelled of it, and said it was some 
of that paint he threw out. There was nothing poi- 
sonous in it, except a little red lead. 

ANNA BARSHAM RUSSELL, age 10. 

Osteen, Fla., Aug. 5, 185. 

BROTHER FRED'S MISCHIEF ; 25 STINGS ON HIS 
HEAD. 

My papa has 50 stands of bees, He lost 16 swarms 
through the winter. We have taken off 800 lbs. of 
honey. I have one swarm of bees. My little broth- 
er Fred is two years old, and is very mischievous. 
He got stung 25 times on his head. 

JNA LANGTON. 

Windham, Portage Co., O., Aug. 9, 1885. 

Whew! So your two-year-old brother got 
stung 25 times, did he? Why, some of the 
old veterans would make a howl if they got 
that many all at once. I should think your 
brother must be pretty good grit—is he not? 


A ‘*BLG GOOSE ;"’ A SAD EXPERLENCE. 
Grandma Koosa gave brother and me a pet goose. 
To-day it was going by the bee-hive, and the bees 
saw her, and oh how they did sting her! She ran 
and turned over and over, and jumped on the bee- 
hive, and rubbed her head, and you don't know 
how sorry we were. Our bees are good ; they don't 
sting usatall. I thinkit is because none of us use 
tobacco. You know they don't like tobacco. 
Border Plains, Ta., Aug. 8, 1885. FRANK KOoOsA. 
Why, Frank, that goose must have been a 
‘big goose’ for sure, to jump on the bee- 
hive after she had been ‘* goose”? enough to 
get so near the bees as to get stung. And 
so you think the reason why your folks don’t 
get stung by the bees is because your folks 
do not use tobacco. 


LETTER FROM A FLORIDA JUVENLLE. 

1 have lived in Florida nine years, and have just 
started to make a flower-garden. Flowers do nice- 
ly, if anybody will take care of them. I have sev- 
eral kinds of flowers. I got a few geranium cut- 
tings from Eva 8. Glawson. She has quite a num- 
ber of flowers. I think roses and magnolias are the 
prettiest kinds of flowers. Ihave gota nice made- 
ria vine climbing up the window. It is about a 
foot long. They have a pretty flower. 

I have four tame blue-jays. They will come and 
eat out of my hand. They are a pretty bird, and 
very tame. There are a great many kinds of birds 
here. 

The bees have not done much this year. I like 
honey cappings better than extracted honey. Our 
oranges will soon be big enough to eat. The insects 
are not bad this summer. I guess they have all 
sone north to spend the summer. I got a letter 
from my aunt some time ago and she said that she 
saw a few tlying about after dark, so I guess it is 
true about what I said. MINNIE S, MENDEL. 

Hawk’s Park, Fla., July 29. 





SEASON NOT FAVORABLE FOR BEES; STRAWBER- 
RLES BY THE THOUSAND QUARTS. 


Our bees are not doing very well ; for in spring it 
was too wet and cold, and now itis too dry. They 
are working some on sand mint. This is the worst 
season for bees we ever had. We have 15 new 
swarms. We had lots of strawberries. Sometimes 
my brothers shipped as many as a thousand quarts 
a day. We did not have so many raspberries or 
blackberries, as it was too dry and hot here. I like 
to take care of bees better than I used too. Lhive 
them barefooted. Frep Wirt, age Lb. 

Keithsburg, Mercer Co., Ill. 


HOW JOHN'S FATHER MAKES A “POLLEN-SCRAPER.”” 
The bees are getting lots of pollen from corn. Pa 
has made some pollen-scrapers. He takes a strip of 
tin as long as the entrance of the hive, and makes a 
row of holes in it, each a scant 3-16 of an inch in di- 
ameter, and nails the tin over the entrance; and 
when the bees go in it scrapes the pollen off their 
legs, and about noon I brush the pollen away, and 
take off the tins so the bees can take out the dead 
ones ; and in the morning I put the tins on again, 
JOHN RALSTON, age 14. 

Vinton, Benton Co., la. 

Very good, John; but what in the world 
does your papa or anybody else want a pol- 
len-scraper for? I have head of the friends 
having too much pollen in the hives, but I 
never saw a hive with too much pollen in it 
yet, especially if I were raising bees and 
queens for sale. And although I may be 


mistaken, it seems to me you will do your 
colonies damage by depriving them of the 
pollen they worked so hard to gather. 


EDNA’S REPORT. 

Our bees are working as fast as they ever have, 
They will be so thick in the air that L ask ma or pa 
if they are not swarming. They look just as if they 
were. I am watching the bees now. We had one 
swarm this forenoon. We have lots of new honey. 
Some is so white you can hold it up to the light and 
look right through it and see things. Our bees are 
not cross one bit. When the bees swarm and pa is 
not at home, and ma is doing something, and her 
sleeves are rolled up, and there is not a bonnet or 
bee-veil in reach, she will run out bareheaded to 
look for the queen, and the bees will not sting her. 
i have to laugh at her. Pais not at home now. He 
is at the upper bee-yard, a mile from here. Novice 
watches the bees there.; and when they swarm he 
runs down and tells pa, and then he rides up with 
pa. We have three large rabbits and seven young 
ones. We did have four. One was lemon color. 
We got them of Mr. Fradenburg. The lemon-color- 
ed one got away. EpNnA A. BOOMHOWER. 

Gallupville, Schoharie Co., N. Y. 

Thank you, Edna. It does us lots of good 
to hear from little girls whose panes we have 
known for many years, as we have your pa. 
You see, we shouldn't know that the papas 
had any little girls, if these same girls didn’t 
write us nice little letters like yours. 


HOW THE BEES ROARED ON BUCKWHEAT WHERE 
CORENA LIVES. 


We have a big piece of buckwheat. The other day 
when I went to dig potatoes the buckwheat was 
covered with bees. I looked all over, and thought 
it was athrashing-machine. I stick the foundation 
into the boxes for pa, and put them into the frames. 
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The queen that he bought of you a short time ago 
has done well. She filled the ten frames in Simplic- 
ity hives with brood over a week ago. 

One day we had a swarm, and a king-bird caught 
the queen, and from one swarm the queen did not 
come out. CORENA WI1LLLAMS. 

Banks, Faribault Co., Minn., Aug. 23, 1885. 

Well, Corena, that is pretty well express- 
ed. The bees made such a roaring on your 
buckwheat that you thought it was a thrash- 
ing-machine. I should think likely your 
buckwheat is doing nicely. We have a field 
of about one acre that begins to look very 
handsome ; in fact, it pleases me the best 
of any piece of buckwheat [ ever had. It 
was sown with a grain-drill, and we put in 
300 Ibs. of phosphate to the acre with the 
seed. The next time | hear bees humming 
on it in the morning, | will stop and listen, 
to see whether it sounds like a thrashing- 
machine or not. 


TOBACCO COLUMN. 

A NEIGHBOR'S INFLUENCE. 
SOLD a neighbor a few colonies of bees last 
spring; and as they were blacks I told him he 
would need a smoker. He thought he couldn't 
afford to get one, so L told him about your offer 
in GLEANINGS. Well, he came over to-day and 
asked me to send for a smoker for him. He said he 


had used no tobacco for six weeks, and thought he 
could “stick to it’’ (he has used tobacco for twenty 





ct 


years). He says, “Tell Mr. Root if I ever use it 
again I will pay for the smoker.” If he doesn't, I 
will. 8. L. ESLER. 


Duplain, Mich., August, 185. 


I saw in your journal that you would give a smo- 
ker to any one who would give up smoking. I gave 
it up the 4th of July, and intend never to smoke 
again, whether you send the smoker or not. I have 
three hives of bees. HOMER CHARLTON, 

Gorham, N. Y., July 21, 1885. 


I have read GLEANLNGS some, and saw your offer 
to give a smoker to those who quit using tobacco. I 
have, with the help of God, quit chewing and smok- 
ing. Will you please send measmoker? If I use 
tobacco in any form again I will pay forthe smoker 
in full. C. W. TRACY. 


Plymouth, N. Y., May 26, 1885. 


l have received the queen and frame of brood. 
The bees you sent me are all right, and J am well 
pleased with them. 1 introduced the queen to a 
hive that was qucenless, and it works well. One of 
my neighbors has quit using tobaceo. Will you 
please send him asmoker? If he ever commences 
using tobacco again I will make him pay for that 
smoker, if you send him one. W. HLESTAND. 

Palm, Pa., July 17, 1885. 


I have quit the use of tobacco. After using it and 
cigars for ten years, 1 came to the conclusion I 
would try to quit chewing and smoking. I have 
done so; and now if lam entitled to one of your 
smokers, please send me one. If 1 begin using it 
again L will pay you for it. We have four stands of 
bees, and they are doing extra well for this season. 
Basswood has been booming. ELMER OWENS. 

Woodstock, Ohio. 
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)} again; why? 


| the same promise. 
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You bave persuaded me to quit the use of tobac- 
co. Thanks. You may send me a smoker; and if | 
am not faithful L will pay forit. B.H. Mosuay. 

Girard, Ga., May 23, 1885. 





QUITTING THE USE OF TOBACCO WITH GOD'S HELP. 
1 have not used tobacco for about four weeks, and 
I intend, with God's help, never to use it again; so, 
please send a smoker, and help a brother in need. 
5S. H. WETMORE, 
Wellsboro, Tioga Co, Pa, May 22, 1885. 


HOW FRIEND ©. QUIT THE USE OF TOBACCO. 

In the year 1858 L quit the use of tobacco, having 
chewed andsmoked the filthy weed for ten or twelve 
years. 1 found it was injuring my nervous system. 
It was a three months’ fight; but, the victory was 
gained, the battle does not have to be fought over 
Because I gave my testimony against 
it -- * This is the victory that overcomes the world, 
even your faith.” Faith in whom? In God our 
Father, aud Jesus Christ our Savior. ast. 


INFLUENCE OF A FRIEND. 

I was at the store to-day and met one of my neigh- 
bors who is a bee-keeper on a small seale. He pur- 
chased 5 Ibs. of tobacco, and I told him of your offer 
to give any one a smoker, who would quit the use of 
tobacco in every form. He said that if I would 
write to you for a smoker he would quit, I told 
him | would do so. He gave back the tobacco and 
took coffee instead. He promises to pay for the 
smoker it he ever breaks over. | have induced an- 
other one of my neighbors to quit, and he makes 
I think they will hold out. They 
are both members of the Christian Church. 

Quinnimont, W. Va. S. L. CARPER. 


QUITTING THE USE OF TOBACCO ‘“* FOR CHRIST'S 
SAKE.” 

I have procured you a new subscriber to GLEAN- 
INGs. He is trying to quit the use of tobacco for 
Christ’s sake. He has not used it now for severa! 
months. He was aninveterate smoker and chewer, 
but is determined, by God's help, never to use it 
again. Can you not give hima smoker to encour- 
uge him? He is a poor man, with asmall mortgaged 
farm; enlisted in the army when he was fifteen, 
and served through the war; and through my in- 
fluence he is becoming quite interested in bee 
culture. I think you will receive an order from 
him this fall. J. ¥. TEMPLE. 

Packerville, Ct., June 5, 1885. 


ONE WHO HAS USED TOBACCO FOR THIRTY YEARS. 
lean not do without GLEANINGs, even if it isa 
little mixed with bees, fish, potatoes, strawberries, 
and tobacco. Lam glad to see some one keeps try- 
ing to break the chains of that miserable slavery of 
tobacco. I wasaslave to it for over thirty years, 
both chewing and smoking to such a degree that | 
knew nothing but smoke, first in the morning be- 
fore I could dress; at night I lay down with my pipe 
inmy mouth. It often cost me 30 cents per week, 
besides ruining my health, dulling my nature to 
any thing but tobacco. I made up my mind to quit 
on the first day of Jan., 1881, and have never touch- 
ed, tasted, or handled since; but I tell you it was a 
struggle. I do not write this to getasmoker. | 
have one of your make. Iam well paid in health. 
as well as a dozen other ways. I think if a man 
gains his hearing in one month, he is well paid. 
Marlette, Mich. J. H. Kink. 


— 


—s. 
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OUR HOES. 


I, even I only, am left, and they seek my life, to 
take it away.—L. Kinas 19:10. 


| SUPPOSE most of the friends are famil- 





iar with the circumstances under which 

Elijah spoke these words. Elijah was a 

great prophet. God honored him in life, 

and God honored him by translating 
him that he should not see death. He com- 
missioned him to perform miracles such as 
no human being had been permitted to per- 
form before. Elijah was a great reformer. 
Ife surely hungered and thirsted after right- 
eousness. But with all his bravery, and 
with all his devotion to the cause of right- 
eousness, he seems to have been human, like 
ourselves, and was given to complaining and 
fault-finding at times, it would seem. James 
mentions this where he says:— 

Elijah was aman subject to like passions as we 
are, and he prayed earnestly that it might not rain; 
und it rained not on the earth by the space of three 
years and six months.—JAMEs 5: 17. 

Iie was just the man for the place and the 
times; and when God commissioned him to 
meet Ahab, to tell him of the famine that 
was to come on the nation, he took up fear- 
lessly the task that perhaps no other man in 
the kingdom would have dared to perform. 

We know nothing of the early history of 
Elijah. We only know that the general im- 
pression seemed to prevail that God was ac- 
customed to deal with him in a miraculous 
manner. Even as good a man as Obadiah, 
was afraid that God might take the prophet 
away by some sort of “sleight of hand,’’ and 
leave himself the victim of Ahab’s fierce 
passions. 

Elijah had a simple, childlike faith in God 
that fitted him for the work he was called 
upon to do. There was nothing in his com- 
position to indicate the least particle of 
pride or love of display. The historic man- 
tle, which has been a synonym for ages, was 
probably a simple garment made of sheep- 
skin or leather; and whether he was alone 
in the wilderness, or standing before the 
king, his attire was probably just the same. 
Ile was one of the great minds of the age, 
and eminently fitted for calling down fire 
from heaven, or invoking the storms from 
across the sea; and through it all we may 
readily believe there was not a spark of 
pride or self-glory. It was God’s honor he 
was defending, and God’s righteousness that 
he wished to see prevail; and because in- 
stant reform among the children of men was 
not a prompt resu!t of his great miracles, he 
became dissatisfied and impatient. and com- 
ee even to the angel of the Lord him- 
self. 

_ low often we see the same spirit mani- 
fested nowadays, even by some of God’s 
greatest servants! and most of us, too, per- 
haps, who have been hungering and thirst- 
ing after righteousness have felt some of 
Klijah’s impatience and want of faith, be- 
cause God’s work seems in our eyes to move 
with unreasonable slowness. Every little 
While somebody says the cause of femper- 
ance is not moving ona bit—we are just 
Where we were years and years ago. All 





the energy and zeal which has been put forth 
amounts to just nothing, or, at least, the ef- 
fect is so soon swallowed up in this gulf of 
iniquity that we might as well give up and 
let the thing go on. 

A friend of mine once said to me, ‘* The 
men all drink—at least, there is hardly an 
exception.”’ I think of it sometimes when 
it transpires that one whom we supposed 
was almost the soul of honor and temper- 
ance, has been taking stimulants for his 
health because ‘the doctor advised it,” or 
something of that sort; and when after a 
little time he turns out to be openly intem- 
perate, I begin to wonder if there is really 
anybody to be relied on. I feel ashamed of 
myself, however, soon afterward; for if I 
don’t remember the words of reproof that 
God used in replying to Elijah, I at least re- 
cover my Own good common sense. In the 
18th verse of the same chapter our text 
comes from, God tells Elijah that there is 
not only one more like himself who is hun- 
gering and thirsting after righteousness and 
godliness, but that there are in Israel seven 
thousand whose knees have never been bent 
for one moment to Baal, and whose lips have 
not touched the disgusting idol. And now, 
then, the point of my talk to-day, dear 
friends, is going to bea good deal in the 
same place where it has been so many times 
before—more faith in God, and more faith 
in our fellow-men. 

A few weeks ago I wonderfully enjoyed 
paying a visit to our friend Terry, of potato 
notoriety. After I got home I[ wanted to 
tell all about this visit, on about four pages 
of GLEANINGS; and as some would say it 
was not bee culture, I concluded I would 
put in two extra leaves, making it gratui- 
tous. It seemed to me that the amount of 

ood done by a minute account of friend 

“erry’s farm and farming operations would 
warrant the outlay. Perhaps I shall do it 
yet; but I think I could have done it better 
while the incidents of the visit were fresh 
in my mind, and when I was full of enthusi- 
asm on the subject. Why didn’t I do it? 
Well, because I began to be afraid it was 
not best. 

A year or two ago, while our daughter 
was in school, she felt greatly hurt because 
the lady who had charge of her department 
objected to her making occasional visits 
home, even when she was terribly homesick. 
I wrote to the lady principal in regard to 
the matter, and she replied that she knew it 
seemed hard, but that she could speak pos- 
itively from years of experience, that, when 
ac oaes went home, their mind was for the 
ime taken from their studies, their interests 
were divided, and it was very undesirable. 
Where you wish to have a pupil make steady 
and healthful progress in her studies, her 
interest must center all about these studies, 
and we should aim to avoid any sort of di- 
version or a dividing of these interests. 
Well, I was led to think that even these two 
leaves, given gratuitously, might divide the 
interest of the readers, and that perhaps a 
little book about the size of the potato-book, 
with proper illustrations, would’ be the bet- 
ter way, then those who don’t care about 
Terry and his success in agriculture need 
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not even have the matter brought before 
thesr eyes unless they care enough about it 
to send for the book. Now to get back to 
our subject. 

At the same time I visited friend Terry I 
ealled on and took along with me Mr. D. E. 
Fenn, of Tallmadge, O.,a relative, and a 
very successful farmer, fully up to the times. 
It was a rare treat to me to hear these two 
great enthusiasts talk as we walked over the 
tields and went through the barns. Both 
Mr. Terry and Mr. Fenn have nice tools and 
farming machinery, clear up to the times, 
and Mr. Terry has just built the most beau- 
tiful tool-house 1 ever looked at or thought 
of. It is just ‘‘a thing of beauty.” and, I 
dare say, to him ‘‘a joy for ever.’ I am go- 
ing to give youa picture of it some time, 
uny way. I want to mention right here that 
Mr. Fenn has a German in his employ who 
is so careful of his hoes and spades that he 
keeps a cloth in the proper place, with which 
to wipe off all the dampness and soil before 
they are put away for the night. After they 
are wiped so the bright polished steel is 
handsome to look at, he takes another cloth, 
saturated with oil, and oils all the bright 
parts. This absolutely prevents any rust on 
their bright surface ; and if you do not know 
the difference between a bright shining hoe 
and one covered with heavy rust, when you 
start out to work.just try two hoes—one 
rusty, the other bright. A man would ac- 
complish a fourth more with the clean bright 
tool, and save his strength besides, because 
the bright hoe slides into the soil so easily, 
and the same soil slides off so that the tool 
will keep itself clean. Mr. Terry keeps 
the tools in his tool-house a good deal in the 
same way. They are nicely put away, and 
very handy and convenient doors right in 
front of each tool permit it to be reached at 
onee Without clambering over other tools. 
The same with his plows and harrows. 

We are getting further and further from 
the subject of Elijah and his complaint, are 
we not? Well, let us see. I asked Mr. ‘Ter- 
ry if he wasin the habit of lending these 
nice tools to his neighbors. He replied, that 
it was generally understood that he did not 
lend any thing: it was impossible for him to 
do so. The importance of succeeding with 
his work as he does succeed, depends great- 
ly on having the right tool ready to be used 
the very hour it is wanted, and sometimes 
without the delay of even five minutes, 
when the weather is treacherous, as it has 
been this season. Mr. Fenn remarked, that 
one of the greatest troubles in his life was 
the trouble in regard to borrowing tools. 
As the conversation was started in this di- 
rection, one told a story about the annoy- 
ances he had suffered, and another told a 
story, and these stories retlected so sadly on 
my fellow-men that I felt badly about it, and 
have been feeling badly about it ever since. 
May: be | told some of the stories too. When 
my conscience began to trouble me [I re- 
imarked, *‘ But, Mr. Verry, you surely have 
some neighbors who would take as good care, 
or better care, of borrowed tools than they 
would of their own, — who will always re- 
turn a tool exactly as they promise to do, or 
sooner, who also recognize what it costs you 





to keep such a stock of tools carefully hous- 
ed, and will insist on paying you hand- 
somely for the use of these tools?”’ 

Now, I do not know that the above are 
exactly the words L used, but it is what | 
had in mind. Mr. Terry is a Christian man, 
and, as a rule, is not uncharitable. He sees 
the faults and failures of his brother-farin- 
ers: but I do not believe he exaggerates — 
at least,as a general thing. I wanted to 
hear him say that there were at least a few 
around him who were exceptions to the gen- 
eral run of people who borrow, and I also 
wanted to hear Mr. Fenn give a good report 
of atleast a few of his neighbors of the 
township of Tallmadge, where every farmer 
seems to be thriving and prosperous, but | 
was disappointed. Mr. Terry said he did 
not know of any such. Mr. Fenn said the 
same thing substantially. Now, then, my 
friends, you and I are the folks who borrow 
tools. Do we average better than Mr. Ter- 
ry’s and Mr. Fenn’s neighbors? I dont 
think we do, unless it is because we read 
bee-journals and agricultural papers, and 
their neighbors don't, but I can't believe 
that is so. 

Elijah kept saying over and over, ‘S And 
T, even I only, am left... Had he reflected 
a minute he would have recollected the 
fifty prophets that Obadiah mentioned ; but 
he had in mind at the time only Ahab and 
Jezebel — those hateful persons and their 
worshipers, and he “sort 0’ forgot’? about 
the rest who did not force themselves upon 
his notice. Now,I am inelined to think 
that it was the same with our good friends 
Terry and Fenn. When I asked them to 
recall to mind, they did not think of certain- 
ly a dozen good honest unselfish men -— men 
who are never known to put anybody out of 
the way without making restitution so far 
as they could. Yet I think there must he 
at least a dozen in their own vicinity who 
have never troubled them by borrowing 
tools; or if they did, who gave value re- 
ceived, or more, in other ways. We remeui- 
ber things and people that vex us, but we 
don’t remember things and people that don’t 
vex us; that is, we forget favors, but we 
don’t forget perplexities so easily. 

Now, then, what is the result of settling 
down to the decision that mankind are so 
depraved we might as well give up? Elijah 
went away into the woods and sat down 
under a tree, and asked God to take him 
out of the world. He gave as a reason for 
his request, that he was not better than his 
fathers. He was discouraged and disap- 
pointed. He was displeased with God just 
as we aredispleased with him when we com- 
plain in that wholesale manner of our fel- 
low-men. Is ita good frarse of mind to be 
in? Are we standing just where a Christian 
man ought to stand, when we decide that 
the bulk of mankind are so slipshod, lazy, 
indolent, selfish, that there is no use in try- 
ing to be neighborly ? I hope friend Terry 
will excuse me if I seem to be personal. | 
do not mean to be; or. at least, 1 mean to 
put myself inthe same boat when I criticise. 
In the potato-book, friend Terry tells us 
about what it usually cost one of his neigh- 
bors to get his potatoes dug. The neighbor 
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remarked that it generally cost him so much 
a bushel, including mowing down the weeds 
to get at the potatoes. Some of friend Ter- 
ry’s neighbors will have to mow down the 
weeds this fall before they can dig their po- 
tatoes, 1 fear; and the general appearance 
in his vicinity indicated that his neighbors 
—at least some of them — were not more 
go-ahead than he had given them credit for 
being; that is, in his writing on agriculture. 
And the need of reform is not confined to 
his own locality —it is widespread. But, 
dear friends, we make a sad, sad mistake 
when, in looking at these evils to be en- 
countered right and left, we forget or omit 
to take into consideration the good traits as 
well. I shall have to confess right here that 
jt comes so extremely natural for me to find 
fault, and to criticise, that I find it hard to 
get over my besetting sin in my illustrations 
even. Let me try here. 

My cousin, Mr. Fenn, told a story some- 
thing like this: He had a niece new harrow, 
with the teeth all bright, and the woodwork 
nicely painted, and he was so choice of it 
that he would not even let it be out one 
minute inthe rain. A neighbor wanted it. 
He hated to say no, just as you and I do; 
and after a fair and square promise that it 
should come right straight back because he 
was going to need it, it went out of the barn- 
yard. The time came when he wanted to 
use it, and business was hurrying, and there 
was no time to go after it, so he got along 
with a rickety old one. Finally he met the 
neighbor who borrowed it, and asked him 
about it. 


* Why, J lent it to Dr. W., and he said he 
would fetch it right home, just the minute 
he got his ground fixed.” 

It did not come, and after a few days they 


got over needing any harrows. Some time 
inthe middle of our last long cold winter, 
Mr. F. was passing the doctor’s residence, 
and down in a sluice-way by the side of the 
road he saw some sharp points sticking up 
out of a huge block of ice. These points 
looked like the teeth to that nice new har- 
row. Ile is quite a man for dry jokes, so he 
stopped at the doctor’s residence and called 
attention to the matter something in this 
way: 

‘** Look here, doctor, there are some sharp- 
pointed instruments sticking out of that 
block of ice down there that seem to me a 
little dangerous. If somebody should get 
thrown out of a vehicle, and alight on them, 
it would be a terrible place to fall.” 

Having delivered his message, he turned 
around to go; but the doctor exclaimed, 
‘Why, I declare, neighbor I., I do believe 
that those points are the teeth to your har- 
row, which I very carelessly neglected to re- 
turn as I promised todo. I am very sorry—”’ 
ete. I do not know when the harrow got 
home—probably some time in the spring, 
when it got thawed out of the ice. Do you 
ask why I tell such a storyas this when I am 
trying to make a plea for poor humanity ? 
Well, Lhave told it because I want to say 
that, in all probability, Dr. W.is a good man 
in spite of this bad habit of his. As his pro- 
fession implies, he is a public servant, and, I 
dare say, a whole - souled, and, generally 





speaking, faithful servant. Borrowing tools, 
and leaving them to be frozen in blocks of 
ice, is a grievous fault, | admit ; but it is by 
no means the worst fault a man can be 
guilty of. Perhaps it does not compare with 
things that you and I are guilty of at this 
very moment. Men who are guilty of these 
faults are, as a rule, those who are large- 
hearted, liberal, and accommodating. I do 
not recommend this kind of ** large-hearted- 
ness,”’ mind you, but Ido recommend that 
we take hold of such obstacles fairly and 
squarely and cheerfully. What I mean by 
obstacles is sins like those I have mention- 
ed. Don’t get into a way of saying, ** And 
I, even I only,’ am the only good man in the 
neighborhood.”” Why, what an awful thing 
it is for you to get the idea into your head 
that your neighbors are all full of faults, 
and that you alone are perfect! May be 
you are ahead of them in some thing — you 
ought to be— but very likely they are ahead 
of you in ever so many other things. ‘ We 
be brethren’ is a thousand times better to 
think, than to get up on our high-heeled 
shoes and keep saying over and over to our- 
self, I, even I only.” 

We have tronble with the railroad and 
express companies. We say they have no 
souls. Words and phases have been coined, 
especially by the farming community, to ex- 
press how these large corporations will 
cheat and swindle people. I am guilty too, 
dear friends, and I pray that God may for- 
give me, and help me to do better. I know 

have taken the part of the railroad and ex- 
pice companies several times; and after 
1aving done so there is a kind of feeling in 
my heart that [have done right. feel a 
great deal happier for having tried to think of 
their good qualities, than to settle down in- 
to such wholesale denunciations as we often 
do. Almost while I am writing, some mon- 
ey has been handed in from the railroad 
company for wax they lost out of a barrel 
last February. It took a long while, it is 
trne; and I think J have been in the habit 
of saying, in an ironical sort of way, “It takes 
them for everlasting to right a wrong, if they 
ever do get to it at all.”’ Such an expression 
is not right. Our shipments go over a great 
many different railroad lines, frequently. It 
is a complicated matter to trace it back and 
decide where the fault lies, even if it is pos- 
sible to decide at all. Our short line of road, 
to whom the complaint is first made, receives 
only a few cents for handling a barrel of 
wax. In running over the papers for tracing 
up overcharges, shortage, ete., I have some- 
times noticed that one company would re- 
ceive an amount as small as nine cents, 
seventeen cents, or some odd amount of 
change, showing how carefully and minutely 
the profits were divided up. Now, with 
even this small pay they frequently have to 
go through a whole string of papers to get a 
little wrong righted. Is it any wonder that 
it takes them a considerable amount of 
time? Are we not, dear friends, a good 
way off from where a Christian ought to 
stand, when we speak as we do about their 
delinquencies? ‘* We farnfers are honest; but 
the railroad companies steal and lie and 
cheat, and won’t make any thing right, even 
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where we place it plainly before their eyes.” 
Does it heip one along in life to get into this 
frame of mind? and does it help him on in 
the pathway to eternal life ? 

Such a spirit of complaining, and rushing 
to the conclusion that somebody is false 
while we alone are true, grows on one. It is 
like intemperance and other terrible sins. If 
you rush to the conclusion that one of your 
neighbors is dishonest, in a few days you 
will discover that another one is more dis- 
honest, and so on. Pretty soon you become 
a misanthrope, hating your fellow-men ; then 
you hate God, then creeps in the hideous de- 
mon of suicide, and the end is—where ? The 
direct — of this is a bright faith in 
God and in man. <A few days ago a difli- 
culty was laid before me, between a pur- 
chaser and a shipper of queens. Because of 
some trifling ange empeeog © one called 
the other a liar. Why, my friends, such 
words are awful. No doubt the man who 
sent out the queens was in the wrong; but 
what he said was nothing near what might 
be called a deliberate lie. It is a fearful 
thing to get into such a state of mind over 
business matters that you feel like calling 
one of your fellow-men a liar, and still worse 
when you do so far forget yourself as to put 
itin words. When you get into such an at- 
titude of mind that you feel like being cross 
at every thing and everybody, please remem- 
ber the words of the angel of the Lord to 
Elijah—‘ Yet I have left me seven thou- 
sand.” Since that history was written, the 
world has improved in godliness and right- 
eousness. I think there is no question of 
that. There is iniquity abroad in our land, 
it is true; but we can always rest assured of 
this, when we feel tempted to give way to 
uncharitable thoughts and feelings: As we 
are, so isthe world. The generality of your 
fellow-men average, in God’s sight, about as 
youdo. You have no right for a moment to 
insist. or to allow yourself to get into a way 
of thinking, that the rest are corrupt, and 
that you alone are pure. In fact, the truest 
indication that a man is getting to be low 
down in the scale of godliness is his inclina- 
tion to exalt himself and to decry others. 
Find a really godly man—one whom the 
world unites in reverencing and respecting, 
and watch his coversation, and see if you 
can get him to denouncing people as a class, 
corporations as a class, or even political bod- 
ies. I tried the experiment only yesterday. 
An old friend who is known because of his 
Christian spirit and faultless life, took sup- 
- with us. I hope he will forgiveme when 

say that I purposely started him on poli- 
ties, and led the wer a little, to see if I could 
get him to speak ill of any of our political 
parties, or even of politicians as a body. His 
childlike simplicity, and faith in his fellow- 
men, as he plead for them all, one after an- 
other, was a lesson and a rebuke to me. 
May God on me to carry such a faith and 
charity and loving kindness toward all my 
fellow-men! to be ready to defend them, and 
to speak of the.c good qualities whenever 
they are assailed by this sort of unkind 
wholesale criticism that I have been trying 
to speak against in my talk to-day. How 
very, very closely does love to our fellow- 





men come in with love to God! and_ this 
brings us back again to the words of Jesus 
to the wise lawyer: 

Then one of them, which was a lawyer, asked him 
a question, tempting him, and saying, Master,which 
is the great commandment in the law? Jesus said 
unto him, Thou shalt love the Lord thy God with all 
thy heart, and with all thy soul, and with all thy 
mind. This is the first and great commandment. 
And the second is like unto it, Thou shalt love thy 
neighbor as thyself.—MATT, 22: 35—39. 


For a month or two back I have been very 
happy, and I think the happiness has, a 

reat deal of it,come along in the line I 
ave just been talking about to-day. When 
somebody or some class of people have been 
censured severely, I have tried what the ef- 
fect would be to take their part, and remon- 
strate against unjust and uncharitable criti- 
cism. I have tried to think of the better 
— of humanity; and doing so I have 

come ro i and, I trust, better myself. 
It needs only a very little remonstrance, or 
a very little suggestion, kindly put, to stop 
conversation when it starts in this line. 
People are usually inclined to assent when 
we put in a plea for anabsent one, and I have 
generally found them quite ready to take up 
with the better side of almost are when 
it is suggested to them in a Christianlike 
spirit. Such an attitude isa hopeful one. 
One who loves God and his fellow-man is al- 
ways hopeful. He is always glad that he is 
alive, and, no matter what trials or obsta- 
cles beset him, he has something to rejoice 
over. 

Years ago, during “" first Christian ex- 
perience, | mentioned that there were times 
when God’s love seemed very precious to me 
—that I could feel, as it were, a sort of com- 
rea sag apy I was not alone. Well, I 
1ave felt this a good deal lately. Sometimes 
bitter denunciations have been uttered in 
regard to certain political parties, or certain 
religious sects, it may be. When I have ta- 
ken the part of these people or classes, a 
feeling has come over me as though some 
presence were near; and this presence 
seemed to say, ‘* Dear friend, you are getting 
on the right track; go on, and fear not.” 
And when I have put ina plea in the way I 
have told you, I have thought of this text 
I have quoted: ‘I have left me seven thou- 
sand in Israel, all the knees of which have 
not bowed to Baal.’’ There is something 
wonderfully comforting in this thought : 
That God's own image is still to be found in 
humanity, with all its sins and weaknesses, 
and that often only a little encouragement is 
needed to bring out this image of God, and 
let it shine forth. Who could for a moment 
think of considering life a burden, or man- 
kind as enemies, or the pleasures and pur- 
suits of the world as pomp ieee! bak while his 
heart is filled with these bright hopes that 
only a faith in God can inspire? There isa 
little verse in the last chapter of Zephaniah 
that I sometimes think of at such times. It 
is a little odd and singular; but yet after 
such experiences as I have told you of, there 
is wonderful beauty in it. 

The Lord thy God in the midst of thee is mighty; 
he will save, he will rejoice over thee with joy; & 
will rest in his love, he will joy over thee with sing- 
ing.—ZEPHANIAH 3:17. : 
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OUR SILVERHULL BUCKWHEAT AT THIS DATE. 

To-pDAY, Sept. 14, the bees are just roaring on our 
Silverhull buckwheat. If it is not beaten down by | 
the storms, nor killed by premature frost, we have 
the promise of an abundant crop. 


MORE SLANDERS ON THE BEE-MEN, 

AND this time it is the N. Y. Witness that goes on 
fearfully about the way that honey is adulterated, 
comb honey at that, and ends up by saying, ‘* Let us 
have pure honey, Mr. Bee-man.’’ And now we say, 
Mr. Weekly Witness, be sure you are right, before 
you accuse your neighbors of fraud. 


| 
| 
| 
} 
| 
| 


EXHIBITS OF HONEY ON THE FAIR-GROUND. 

As we go to press we are busy filling the little 
building, 12X16, which has been put up atour own ex- 
pense on ourcounty fair-ground. The building cost 
about $100, and is to be permanently our property. 
It covers a pyramid of packages of honey, both 
comb and extracted. The latter embraces every 
thing from an iron-jacket can down to a paper pail 
of honey small enough tobe retailed ata nickel. The 
managers of our fair give us the ground for the 
building and permit us to retail honey during the 
three days of the fair, in consideration of the display 
we make, and that we keep a man present to talk 
with bee-men, and explain all about a hive of bees 
kept near by, and the various implements for bee 
culture kept on exhibition. 

GOODS FOR NEXT SEASON'S USE, 

On hives and other fixtures that are purchased 
now, to,be used during the season of 1886, we will al- 
low a discount of 5 per cent; and this offer will be 
good until Nov. 1. We mention it thus early, that 
the friends who have small orders to make this fall 
may be induced, by the discount, to have heavier 
articles for next season go with them, thus in effect 
saving freight. Simplicity hives, honey-extractors, 
section boxes, brood-frames, etc., would come un- 
der the discount given. Chaff hives would not, as 
they are mainly intended for winter use. This dis- 
count comes in addition to all other discounts given 
for other reasons. Comb fdn. ordered now, to be 
used next season, will be subject to a discount of 10 





per cent, and the above-mentioned 5 per cent, from 


our list price. We do not change our prices on 


comb fdn., because we are unable to say how the 

wax market will stand next spring. 

THE STATE FAIR AT COLUMBUS; THE HONEY YIELD 
FOR OHIO, ETC. 

PERHAPS I owe an apology to the bee-friends in 
Columbus for not being present the last day of the 
convention held during the fair. I visited the Agri- 
cultural College and Experimenta! Farm early Fri- 





day morning, and was prevented by a rain from 
getting around as I had intended. The show of 
comb honey at the State Fair was not extra this 
year, owing to the fact, probably, that the yield of 
honey round about Columbus has been rather poor. 
The northern part of the State of Ohio, and also in 
Michigan and other northern States, the yield seems 
tohave been excellent on the whole. The honey 


| on exhibition was mostly built without separators. 
| This of itself, however, need not necessarily have 
| made it not first class in appearance; but coupled 


with the poor season it would probably have that 
effect. The nicest honey we have ever handled we 
are selling now, and it was all secured without the 


| use of separators; but the sections are the narrow 


ones, only seven to the foot. 


MATTER THAT WE CAN NOT FIND ROOM FOR. 

Ir pains me almost every day to be obliged to 
forego the pleasure of publishing good letters on 
many subjects. For instance, some very kind 
words, and some very able papers, have been writ- 
ten in regard to the “ mix” in GLEANINGS; but as 
the matter has been sufficiently discussed already, 
it does not seem to me that we can afford to take 
space foritany further; the same in regard to“ dry 
feces.’ It seems to me that this question, like a 
host of others, can not be settled definitely. Both 
parties are right in one sense, and both parties are 
wrong in one sense. It seems to be more a matter 
of opinion in regard to terms, than because there is 
any thing further to be brought to light; and, like 
many other questions that are hotly discussed at 
great length, I can not discover that there is any 
important point involved in the matter. May be I 
am not posted. If so, it is my misfortune, and I shall 
be glad to hear what the friends may have to say, 
that I may become better posted. But I hope you 
will excuse me for declining to put them in print, 
unless something very much more important is 
submitted than has been brought forward. 


REDUCTION IN PRICES OF THE PASTEBOARD BOX- 
ES, OR “CARTONS,” FOR HOLDING THE ONE- 
POUND 444X414 SECTIONS. 

AN immense trade has sprung up in these boxes; 
and as a consequence of being able to give the 
manufacturer larger orders, we are able to put the 
prices as follows: Single boxes, 2 cts.; in lots of 
25, in the flat, 30 cts.; 100, $1.00; 1000, $9.00; 10,000, 
80.00. If wanted by mail, add $1.00 per hundred 
for postage. Colored lithograph labels, $3.00 per 
1000. There are two different kinds of these labels, 
so you can have the two sides of the carton show a 
different picture. Where you wish the labels past- 
ed on before shipment, add 10 cts. per hundred for 
putting them on. Sample box by mail, with a label 

on each side, 5 cts. 

Your name and address, and the kind of honey, 
may be printed on these labels, the same as other 
labels. The charge for so doing will be 30 cts. per 
100; 250, 50 cts.; 500, 75 cts.; 1000, $1.00. 

There has been quite a little call for a similar box 
to hold a 2-lb. section. The trouble of getting this 


| up is, that there is no regular size for a2-ib. section, 


as there is fora 1-lb. section. We can have them 
made, however, to order, for just about double the 
above prices, and the manufacturers could not very 
well make less than a thousand of any particular 
size. If the friends will agree on the dimensions of 
a 2-lb. section, we can have a box made for about a 
half more than the one-pound. 
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KIND WORDS FROM OUR CUSTOMERS. 








Please forward, as soon as possible, goods named 
inorder. I sold the other crate of smokers allin a 
day, and they went like “ hot cakes.” S. Fort. 

State Center, la., July 28, 1885. 

The goods ordered of you July 2d arrived on the 
18th inst. Every thing was entirely satisfactory in 
time of transit and quality of goods. G.W. Moke. 

Puyallup, Wash. Ter., July 20, 1855. 


The queen you sent me came all safe, and is now 
doing her duty. She was the best-looking one I 
ever received. Many thanks. L. H. LANGwortny. 

Riceville, Pa., August 10, 1885. 

I thought that I would write you that I bave re- 
ceived the honey-labels all right. 
much nicer than the one in the sample - book, and 
are the neatest and prettiest honey-labels 1 ever 
saw. Bees are doing pretty well now. 

Slaght’s, Colo., July 12, 1885. W.H. PRICE. 





A notice of the AB C of Carp Culture appeared in 
the last issue of the gis, a copy of which | send. 
1 have carefully read the work, and think it and the 
A BC oft Potato Culture should be in the hands of 
all intelligent agriculturists. Wa. H. CATuER. 

Ashville, Clay Co., Ala., July & 1885. 


I sold out my bee business last fall, but I like your 
journal well enough to continue taking it, whether 
1 invest in bees again or not. 
notes and Home Papers, by all means. 1 should be 
glad to hear more of Florida, Cuba, and Apis dorsa- 
ta. E. LOOMIS. 

Anamosa, Ia., June 21, 1885. 


I received the A B C book, together with GLEAN- 
INGS and your price list, last Saturday. J] have run 
my eye over the book, and I see a great improve- 
ment on the copy I had lent me. I am pleased and 
delighted with the book, and I consider it well worth 
the price. ALFRED DONBAVAND. 

New York, Feb. 9, 1885. 


The select imported queen was received all right; 





They are very | 
| for wealth,” 


Continue your foot- | 


some of her queens are out, and are perfect beau- | 


ties. Thanks for promptness. I know what it is to 

receive queens by return mail, and shall try to fill 

my orders hereatter in like manner, as nearly as 
ossible. I like to treat customers just as I like to 
ve treated myself. UC. WECKESSER. 
Marshatlliville, O., July 20, 1885. 


SENDING NUCLEL TO THE ROCKY MOUNTALNS. 

The two-frame nucleus ordered of you came 
through in splendid condition. I don't know what 
the little fellows thought when I turned them loose 
up here in the Rocky Mountains, 10,W00 feet above 
sea-level; but 1do know that they went to work 
like “ Trojans,’’ and I never saw bees do better in 
my life. J.C. PADDOCK. 


Brookside Ranch, Leadville, Colo., Aug. 10, 18°5. 








The select tested queen to replace you sent Mon- 
day, the 24th inst., arrived in good shape on the 
evening of the 25th. On the morning ot the 26th 1 
killed the drone-laying queen, got this queen from 
the postoffice, and introduced her in the afternoon. 
She was accepted by the bees the next day, and 
laying eggs. Sheisa fine queen and a good layer, 
for she has now laid about half as many eggs us the 
other did during the whole time I had her. Please 
accept thanks. A. VANDEREIKE. 

Lake Mills, Wis., Aug. 29, 1885. 

OUR 24+-LB. SCALE. 

I received the double-beam seale and other goods, 
in first-class shape. A neighbor said the other day, 
“It’s queer you have to send to Root for every 
thing.’ He then hunted up his price list of scales, 
and could find nothing that would suit us for less 
than dowhle the price of your scales. It’s worth 





something to know that you will get honest goods 
for your money, and that they are safely packed to 


ship. 
Lasalle, Ill., Aug. 8, 1885. 
(Many thanks for your kind words, friend Y., and 
I will try to deserve them.] 


T. YOUNG, JR. 


I received the billof goods you sent, long ago, and 
it seems that I might have reached the limit of your 
yatience in waiting for me to remit the balance. 
Sut your patience and kindness are only exceeded 
by your promptness and care in sending the goods. 
This is a good bee country. The season has been 
almost a failure so far. The main honey harvest is 
from sourwood, which opens in July. 
W. J. TIDBALL. 
Kilby, Alexander Co., N. C., June 22, 1885. 


This is to thank you for the timely and excellent 
Home Paper in your issue for Jan. 15. It is an ex- 
cellent lay sermon, and came from the heart, and 
willstrike many, and, | hope, call a halt. Could it 
be preached from all the pulpits in the land — that 
is, the text as appropriately handled, it would do 
great good, and check a little the struggles which 
make so many Americans unhappy, and so many 
homes miserable. There is not, and never has been, 
such a tendency in the old “ slave States” to “* drive 
There is more ease and leisure, if less 
of luxury, and | regard it as well that it is so. I 
have had to struggle against the very tendeney to 
overdo, and yet I often find myself wishing that I 
had a less exacting business and more freedom. It 
is not all caused by adesire to display, but more 
to surround the house of the dear ones at home with 
comfort, which prompts so many Americans to 
strive as they do. J. W. PORTER. 

Charlottesville, Va., Jan. 27, 1885. 





Allow me to express my sincere thanks for the 
promptness and cure with which you filled my or- 
der, together with the good judgment displayed in 
sending just what I wished for, as J} could not have 
been better suited had I selected the articles myself. 

The A BC book pleases me very much; it is really 
an excellent work on the subject, and should be 
found in every library, also in possession of every 
one who intends embarking into this most interest- 
ing and instructing subject. The further 1 read, 
the more [ like it; for its arrangement is so perfect 
that, should the bee-keeper find himself in any pre- 
dicament, or want of information, it may be found 
and read in this valuable book in a moment, leaving 
the apiarian to proceed knowingly, and without 
further trouble. 

GLEANINGS is a very good paper on the subject, 
and should be in the hands of every progressive 
bee-keeper, that he may read and be benefited by 


| the experience of all the noted apiarians, as well as 


; to give his own, or ask for information in regard to 


difficulties which may arise. Taken in all, | would 


| not part with either, for any consideration, were it 
| impossible to procure another. C, H. THEBERATH. 


ewark, N. J., Aug. 21, 1885. 


T have inclosed a dollar bill in this to renew my 
subseription to GLEANINGS. I am sorry I have 
neglected it so long past the time it ought to have 
been paid, for 1 don’t want to miss one number, for 
myself and family are greatly pleased with it, espe- 
cially its Home Papers and children’s coluinns, and 
allof us only wish we could be more personally ac- 
quainted with the man who can write such nice pa- 
pers. I see some readers are wishing you to leave 
out Home Papers, articles on fish, potatoes, etc. 
For my part I should be very sorry to see it done, for 
those Home Papers are doing a work that can not 
be done in any other way, for hundreds see them 
who would not take a religious paper at all. I take 
a number of papers myself on various subjects, but 
I should like to see GLEANINGS continue as it is. Go 
on, Bro. Root, and may God bless you in your work. 

As to bees, | am not a very large bee-man. I 
bought three swarms two years ago this spring; in- 
creased to four the same summer; went into winter 
quarters last fall with the same number (having no 
increase at all last summer): lost one in wintering 
and had three this spring — two weak and one mod- 
erately strong. I have had but one swarm this 
summer, and that went off to the woods after hiving 
it two or three times, so that | am just where L 
Started, as regards number, though | can not say 
that IT am any money out of pocket by bees, for I 
think the honey Ll have received from them has 
more than paid all 1 have spent on them the two 
years past. It has been trom 30 to 40 lbs. per 
colony. This year does not seem to be a very good 
one for honey. We had but little white clover, and 
that is our chief crop, as we have no basswood nor 

| any thing of the kind here. I have wintered each 
| winter on summer stands at the east end of the 
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house, with rough boxes outside of hives, packed 
with chaff. Llett in all the frames just as they were 
in summer, and entrance all open, with mats and 
brood-frames and chaff cushions on top of mats. 

Oil City, Pa., Aug. 3, 1885. . C, FINCH. 
HOW AN ABC SCHOLAR “ROLLS UP THE BARRELS 
OF FINE HORSEMINT HONEY.” 

[don’t know that I can tell you why it is that [ 
have fora long time wanted to write, thanking you 
as I feel | ought, for the many good things you 
have taught. When | was introduced to you in 
Dee., 1882, we received the sample copy of GLEAN- 
iNnGs, and for some time afterward J aloo thought I 
objected to the mixed matter in GLEANINGS. But 
atter a better and more intimate acquaintance of 
three years, [want to say that any other GUEAN- 
iNGs, than GLEANINGS as it is, would not be GLEAN- 
incs at all. In greedily devouring, as it were, the 
“heetalk” of GLEANINGS the first year, and its in- 
imitable offspring, the A BC book, I could see 
queemrearing, extractors, barrels of extracted hon- 
ey, Italian bees, ete., as one sees objects in a dream; 
but through your teachings I have been enabled to 
see it all practically in my own apiary, and to roll 
up the barrels of fine horsemint honey, two, three, 
four, and five deep. Besides the enjoyment, or, as 
you say, “rare fun” of working with the bees, I 
have become a closer student of nature; and many 
beautiful and strange things have unfolded before 
me. “Myself and My Neighbors,” and “Our 
Homes,” have enabled me to see human nature ina 
different and better light, and to make our own du- 
ty plainer in our daily walk toward our “home 
above.” H. A. GOODRICH. 

Massey. Tex., Aug. 24, 1885. 

{Friend G., your letter makes me almost tremble 
in my shoes, as such letters have many times be- 
tore, for fear I shal! in some way prove unworthy 
of such very, very kind words; and all I can say at 
such times is, ‘“* May God help me to come evena 
little way toward deserving it all.’’] 





[ADVERTISEMENTS .] 

The Largest Cabbage Growers in the 
World (W. M. Johnson & Co., of Chicago), use up- 
wards of five thousand acres of land for growing 
cabbages. Last season they manufactured nineteen 
thousand six hundred barrels of sourkrout, besides 
shipping four hundred and sixty-seven carloads of 
cabbages to eastern cities. They use and recommend 
Tillinghast’s Puget-Sound Cabbage Seeds. The dis- 
seminutor of this renowned brand of seeds, Isaac F. 
Tillinghast, of La Plume, Pa., in order to introduce 
them into every county in the Union, has organized 
a Seed and Plant Growers’ Association. One relia- 
ble party in each town in the Union is being enroll- 
ed as special agent, and is supplied with seeds in 
trade marked packages, and also instruction books 
which will enable any one to grow cabbage-plants 
successfully anywhere. Parties desiring seeds or 
plants, will, upon application to Mr, Tillinghast, 
be furnished with the addresses of agents nearest 
them from whom they may be obtained. Purchas- 
ers are thus saved unnecessary express charges, 
and assured of obtaining the best strain of cabbage 
seeds or plants which can be procured. 

This association thus furnishes one man in each 
town—the appointed agent—a good cash-paying 
business in selling seeds and growing and supplying 
plants. There are still many excellent localities 
unoccupied, and any one so situated as to act as 
agent for this association should address Mr. Till- 
inghast as above, for particulars in regard to it. 

Mr. Tillinghast has also just put upon the market 
a“ Cabbage-Pest Powder” which is entirely harm- 
less to the plant at any stage of its growth, and also 
harmless to persons eating them, yet the most ef- 
fective destroyer cf lice, fleas, and worms, which 
has ever been compounded, Jt retails at 24 cents 
per pound, 18d 





LOOK MERE! 


To introduce my strain of pure bright Italians, 
equal to any in the United States, I will offer for 
August, tested queens, $1.00 each; extra fine, select- 
ed, $1.50 each; one-frame nucleus, consisting of one 
extra select queen, one frame of brood, 44 lb. bees, 
for $2.00. If you want any bees, send me your ad- 
dress on postal and 1 will send you sample by re- 
turn mail. Beeswax or honey taken in exchange. 
15tfdb THOMAS HORN, 

Box 691, Sherburne, Chen. Co., N.Y. 


The best Queens out. 


Iwill furnish queens from July 1 to September 1} 
for one dollar; warranted tested, $2.00; after then 
the price will be the same as in A. L. Root’s list. 
Queens all bred from an imported mother. 

Ga. &E. SMITE, 
16tfdb Bald it., Lackawanna Co., Pa. 


~<a t i 
“(FOR SALE.)= 
2) Colonies of Pure Italian Bees in Langstroth 


frames, straight pretty combs, with honey, in 


DOUBLE-WALL OBSERVATORY HIVES; 


Been used two seasons with one-pound hoxes, and 
tor extracting. Complete on board cars, for $8.00 
per colony, or $140.00 for the lot. 

JAMES CRAIG, 
16 17 18a Mr. MERIDIAN, VA. 


MUTH’S — 
HONEY-EXTRACTOR, 


SQUARE GLASS HONEY-JARS, 
TIN BUCKETS, BEE-HIVES, 
HONEY-SECTIONS, Xc., &c. 


Apply to CHAS. F. MUTH, Cincinnatt, O. 
P. S.—Send 10-cent stamp for ‘“ Practical Hints to 
Bee-Keepers.” ltfc 


LON ITALIAN 
FULL COLONIES PUREE EES 
Address for sample workers, 
1819¢ S.F. REED, North Dorchester, N. H. 


FOR SALE 25 COLONIES OF ITALIAN 
¢« and hybrid bees in %-story Sim- 
plicity hives (painted). One colony, Italian, 6.00; 
one colony of hybrids, $5.00. Five or more colonies, 
10% discount. Delivered at express office. Address 
18d A. B. JOHNSON, Elizabethtown, Bladen Co., N.C. 
SECOND-HAND FOOT-POWER SAWS. 

WE have, subject to our order, two Barnes 
foot-power buzz-saws, which we have taken from 
parties whose business has enlarged so much that 
they have no further use for them. They are ell 
nearly new, in good order, having all the latest im- 
provements, We will sell them tor one-fourth less 
than the regular retail price; that is, we will sella 


$40.00 saw for $30.00. 
A. I. ROOT, Medina, O. 


= 
Queen-Rearing. 
How to rear queens by the best and simplest 
methods. For particulars address 
l6tfdb {ENRY ALLEY, WenuAm, MASs. 











WANTED A SUETFUATION with some bee- 
* keeper. I have had one season's 
experience. Address L. C. DUNLAP, 

18d NASHUA, IOWA. 





5 ONE TO FIFTY 
FOR «= SALE. cotonies oF BEES. 
17-18d W. S. WARD, Fuller's Station, Alvany Co., N. Y. 


MADANT’S FOUNDATION FACTORY, WHOLEGALE and RETAIL. 
See advertisement in another column. abtfd 
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SEPT. 





CONVENTION NOTICES. 


Keepers’ Convention will meet at Hagerstown, Md., 
in the court-house, on Wednesday, Oct. 21, 1885, at 
10 A.M. By order of D. A. Pike, Pres. 


The N. J. and Eastern Bee-Keepers’ Association 
will hold their Semi-annual convention in Grand- 





Jury room of Court-House, in Trenton, N. J., on* 
Thursday and Friday, Nov. 5 and 6, 1885, at 10 


o'clock A. M!: We extend a cordial welcome to all. 
Wa. B. TREADWELL, Sec. 


The Western Bee-Keepers’ Association will hold 
its fourth annual meeting in Independence, Mo., 
Thursday and Friday, Oct. 10 and 11, 1885. The as- 
sociation will endeavor to make this the most inter- 
esting meeting yet held, and will spare no pains 
within its means to make it in every sense valuable 
toall. Several of our most prominent bee-keepers 
have signified their intention to be present. 

C. M. CRANDALL, Sec. 


We have received the following from the 
Kentucky State Bee-keepers’ Assaciation : 

Dear Sir and Bro.:—You are invited to meet with 
us in the State Bee-Keepers’ Society, in Walker 
Hall, Covington, Ky., on the 23d and 24th of Septem- 
ber, 1885. This is expected to be the most interest- 
ing meeting ever held in the State. Rev. L. L. 
Langstroth, the father of American apiculture, and 
Mr. Charles Dadant, the great comb-foundation 
manufacturer, will meet with us, as well as many 
otber noted apiarists. We hope to see you at the 
Convention. L. JOHNSON, President. 

J.T. CONNLEY, Sec’y. 


The Maryland, Virginia, and West-Virginia Bee- 








EXCHANGE DEPARTMENT. 





Notices will be inserted under this head at one-half our 
usual rates. All ad's intended for this department must not 
exceed 5 lines, and you must SAY you want your ad. in this de- 
partment, or we wiil not be responsible for any error. 


7 ANTED.—In exchange for new varieties of 
strawberries and raspberries, Plymouth 
Rocks, Light Brahmas, Pekin Ducks, new varieties 
of potatoes, and small-fruit plants, cherry and 
quince trees. P. SUTTON, Exeter, Luz. Co., Pa. 16-23db 


W eee eee fall honey (buckwheat or 


goldenrod) in exchange for hives, sections, 
etc., either from my catalogue, or made to order. 
Will pay white-clover prices for a few hundred 
pounds. C. W. CosTELLOW, 
Waterboro, York Co., Maine. 
ANTED.—To exchange bees for small planer 
for wood, also one for iron. 
18-19-20d HENRY PALMER, Hart, Mich. 


YW 4NTED.—To exchange for bees, 10,000 Mam- 
moth-Cluster Raspberry-plants; $1.00 per 100; 

$6.00 per 1000; also 20, Strawberry-plants, Cres- 

cent Seedling, Cumberland Triumph, Sharpless, 

and Glendale; 75c per 100; $4.00 per 1000. 

18d W. J. HeESSER, Plattsmouth, Neb. 


Wa Gee ane exchange No.1 Model printing- | 
press, self-inker, chase 5x7'4 inches, type and 


type-cases, for Italians or hybrid bees. 
18-19d A. P. SHARPS, Exeter, Luzerne Co., Pa. 


W ANTED.—To exchange for well-ripened honey 


fit for winter stores, thoroughbred P. Rock | 


fowls, pure Corbin strain; a Franz & Pope family 


knitting-machine, almost new; anew model-maker's | 


drill-lathe, eight-inch swing, two-foot bed. 
18-19d M. FRANK TABER, Salem, Ohio. 


ANTED.—To exchange hybrid bees and queens 


for fdn., fdn. mill, honey-extractor, saw-man- | 


drel, or offers. Willexchange Blue - Ridge Rasp- 
berry-plants for fdn. Correspondence solicited. 
JOWN W. MARTIN, 








18tfdb Greenwood Depot, Alb. Co., Va. 
FULL COLONIES FOR $3.00. 
18tfdb R. HYDE, Alderly, Wis. 


‘'W.Z. HUTCHINSON, 


ROGERSVILLE, GENESEE CO., MICH., 


Can still furnish Italian queens, bred from the best 
of mothers, and reared in full colonies. Single 
queen, $1.00; six for $5.00; twelve or mora, 75 cents 
each. Tested queens, $2.00 each. Make money or- 
ders payable at Flint. Istfdb 


ADANT’S FOUNDATION FACTORY, WHOLE. 


SALE AND RETAIL. See advertisement in 
another column. , sbtfd 


JOB LOT OF WIRE CLOTH 
AT GREATLY REDUCED PRICES. 
SECOND QUALITY WIRE CLOTH AT 1's CTS. PER SQUARE rr. 


SOME OF THE USES TO WHICH THIS WIRE CLOTH CAN BE ap 
| 








. PLIK 
This wire cloth is second quality. It will answer nicely 
\for covering doors and windows, to keep out flies; for 
jcovering bee-hives and cages for shipping bees; making 
sieves for sifting seeds, etc. 
Number of Square Feet contained in each Roll 
Respectively. 


BEER SELSSS/ inches Wide. 


| No. of Rolls. 











rolls of 75, 72s. f. 


3 
2 rolls, 100 s. f. each. 

3 rolls of 166s. f. each 
3 

4 





rolls of 181, L of 160s. f. 
rolls of 200, 1 of 180, and 1 of 120s. f. 
23 rolls of 217, 38 of 216, 2 of 195, 1 of 156, 1 of 152,2 of 215, 1 of 
210 s. f. 


18 rolls of 233, and 2 of 244, s. f. 
rolls of 281 s.f. 


Sr 
37|28 rolls of 216,3 of 285, 2 of 317, leach of 190, 632, 126, and 
} 25s. f 


3 
3 
3 
4 
6 
1) 
6 
7 


> 
‘ 


1 


11 roll of 2465's f. 

2)1 roll of 366, 1 of 348 s. f. 

llroll of 2s f. 

48 12/10 rolls of 400, 1 of 200, lof 0s. f. 

FIRST QUALITY WIRE CLOTH AT 1:4 CTS. PER SQUARE IT. 


The following is first quality, and is worth 1% cts. 
per square foot. Itcan be used for any purpose 
for which wire cloth is ordinarily used; and even at 
1% ets. per sq. ft. itis far below the prices usually 
charged at hardware and furnishing stores, as you 
will ascertain by making soqaiy. We were able to 
secure this very low price by buying a quantity of 
over one thousand dollars’ worth. 

(20\1 roll of 155 s. f. 
j 22/1 roll each of 88, 143, 92 s. f. 7 

24 yr - sq. ft. each; 1 each of 80, 96, 120, 168, 190, 280 


S28 





§ sq. ft. 

26 58 rolls of 216 sq. ft. each; 1 each of 195, 195, 200, 200, 201, 227, 
4 201, 204 sq. 1t. 

228 76 rolls of 233, 6 of 224. 3 of 219,8 of 222, 7 of 224, 2 of 219, 1 of 
= (117 sq. ft.; Leach of 70, 210,245, 257, 240, 215, 110 93, 82 aq. ft. 
> 30 36 rolls of 250 sq. ft.: Leach of 82, 137, 115, 117, 125, 125, 220, 
sa 225, 227, 237, 235, 275, 240, 157 sq. ft. x 
232 14 of 266, 7 of 256, 2 of 253 square ft.; 1 each of 233, 251, 147, sq. 
= ft 


= 34 41 rolls of 283 sq. ft. each; Leach of 62,113,198 sq.ft. 
36 22 rolls of 300 sq. ft. each; 2 of 72,1 each of 288, 150, 279, 285 


i | sq. ft. 
| 38.1 roll each of 300 and 316 sq. ft. 
| 40.1 roll of 233 square feet. 

{421 

| 461 





roll of 350 square feet. 
roll of 192 square feet. 


A. 1. ROOT, Medina, Ohic. 


40 
42 
46 





POTATO-BOXES 


(TERRY'S). 


These are made of 
basswood, lined with 
galvanized iron. The 
galvanized iron gives 
strength, and the 
basswood _ strength 
,, and lightness. These 
* hold exactly a bushel 
when level full, and 

= may be piled one on 
_ top of unother. Al- 
though they are made especially for potatoes, they 
can be used for fruit, vegetables, picking up stones 
on the farm, and a thousand other purposes, When 
piled one above the other, they protect the content 
| from the sun and rain: and from their shape « 
| great many more bushels can be set into a wagon 
| than where baskets are used. They are also much 
more substantial than baskets. 

Price 25 c each; 10, $2.25; 100, $20.00. In the flat, 
including nails and galvanized iron, $1.75 for 10; 
100, $16.50; 1000, $150. A. J. ROOT, Medina, 0. 
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EXCHANGE DEPARTMENT. 





Reports 














Notices will be inserted under this head at one-half our 
usual rates. All ad’s intended for this department must not 
exceed 5 lines, and qos must SAY you want your ad. in this de- 
partment, or we will not be responsible for any error. 








SS exchange for new varieties of 

strawberries and raspberries, Plymouth 
Rocks, Light Brahmas, Pekin Ducks, new varieties 
of potatoes, and small-fruit plants, cherry and 
quince trees. P. SUTTON, Exeter, Luz. Co., Pa. 16-23db 


W aaa Extracted fall honey (buckwheat or 
goldenrod) in exchange for hives, sections, 
etc., either from my catalogue, or made to order. 
Will pay white-clover prices for a few hundred 
pounds, C. W. COsTELLOW, 
Waterboro, York Co., Maine. 
\ ] ANTED.—To exchange bees for small planer 
for wood, also one for iron, 
18-19-20d 
\ ANTED.—To exchange for bees, 10,000 Mam- 
moth-Cluster Raspberry-plants; $1.00 per 100; 
$6.00 per 1000; also 20,000 Strawberry-plants, Crés- 
cent Seedling, Cumberland Triumph, Sharpless, 
and Glendale; Tie per 100; $4.00 P over 1000. 
18d W. J. HESSER, Plattsmouth, Neb. 





HENRY PALMER, Hart, Mich. 





\ .y ANTED.—To exchange for well-ripened hooey 
; fit for winter stores, thoroughbred P. Roc 
fowls, pure Corbin strain; a Franz & Pope family 
knitting-machine, almost new; anew model-maker's 
drill-lathe, eight-inch swing, two-foot bed. 
18-19d M. FRANK TABER, Salem, Ohio. 
ANTED.—To exchange hybrid bees and queens 
for fdn., fdn. mill, honey-extractor, saw-man- 
drel, or offers. Willexchange Blue- Ridge Rasp- 
berry-plants for fdn. Correspondence solicited. 
; JOwN W. MARTIN, 
18tfdb Greenwood Depot, Alb. Co., Va. 
ANTED.—To exchange Syrio-Italian and Red- 
2 Clover Italian bees and hybrids in L. and 
Simplicity hives, for foot-power saw in good order 
(Barnes preferred), incubator, or printing-press. 
19d J. SINGLETON, 34 Public Square, Cleveland, O. 





\ ANTED.—To exchange thoroughbred late 
} spring Brown Leghorn chickens or cockerels 
for Light or Dark Brahmas, Plymouth Rocks, Lang- 
shans, Partridge Cochins, White Leghorns, or 6th- 


ndence solicited. 
ockport, Cuy. Co., O. 


a 


ers. Must be pure. Corres 
19d G. zr FARRAND, 





\ ANTED.—To exchange salt mackerel in 20-\b. 
pails, for good extracted honey. 
E. E. Lina, 11 Silver St., Portland, Maine. 


\ ANTED.—To exchange one lamp - nursery, 
scarcely used, and one heavy circular-saw 

mandrel, 1 15-16-inch shaft, in good order, for any 

thing useful to a bee-keeper. 

19tfdb . A. GREEN, Dayton, Il. 








Names of responsible parties will be inserted in 
any of the following departments, at a uniform 
price of 20 cents each insertion, or $2.00 per year. 


$1.00 Queens. 


Names inserted in this department the first time with- 
out charge. After, 20c each insertion, or $2.00 per year. 








‘Those whose names appear below agree to furnish 
Italian queens for $1.00 each, under the following 
conditions: No guarantee is to be assumed of purity, 
or anything of the kind, only that the queen Le rear- 
ed from a choice, pure mother, and had commenced 
to lay when they were shipped. They also agree to 
return the money at any time when customers be- 
come impatientof such delay as may be unavoidable. 

Bear in mind, that he who sends the best queens, 
put up most neatly and most securely, will probably 
receive the most orders. Special rates for warrant- 
ed and tested queens, furnished on application to 
any of the parties. Numes with *, use an imported 
queen-mother. If the queen arrives dead, notify us 
and we willsend you another. Probably none will 
be sent for $1.00 before July Ist, or after Noy. If 
wanted sooner, or later, see rates in price list. 


*A. I. Root, Medina, Ohio. 
*H. H. Brown, Light Street, Columbia Co., Pa. 19tf 
*Paul L. Viallon, Bayou Goula, La. 19ttd 
*S. F. Newman, Norwalk, Huron Co., O. 1Stid 
*Wim. Ballantine, Sago, Musk. Co., O. 19tfd 
*D. G. Edmiston, Adrian, Len. Co., Mich. lMittd 
*8. G. Wood, Birmingham, Jeff. Co., Ala. Sttd 
*S. C. Perry, Portland, lonia Co., Mich. littd 
*H. J. Hancock, Siloam Springs, Benton Co., ar 
ftfd 
*E. T. Lewis, Toledo, Lueas Co, O. 31 
*C. C. Vaughn, Columbia, Maury Co., Tenn. 15.19 
8. H. Hutchinson & Son, Claremont, Surry Co., Va. 
*E. Kretchmer, Coburg, Mont. Co., Towa. littd 
D. McKenzie, Camp Parapet, Jeff. Parish, La.19tfd 
*J. J. Martin, N. Manchester, Wabash Co., Ind 7-19 
Cornelius Bros., LaFayetteville, Dutch. Co., N. Y. 
7-19 
Peter Brickey, Lawrenceburgh, And. Co., Ky. 17-23 
Ira D. Alderman, Taylor's Bridge, Samp. Co., N.C. 


*J. W. Keeran, Bloomington, McLean Co., 11. 11-21 
*Haines Bros., Moons, Fayette Co., O. 18-23 
G. F. Smith, Bald Mount, Lack'a Co., Pa, l5ttd 
Jos. Byrne, Baton Rouge, Lock Box 5, 

East Baton Rouge Par., La. 15tfd 
S. P. Roddy, Mechanicstown, Fred. Co., Md. 15-19d 
*Calvin Bryant, Palestine, And. Co., Tex. 15-21 
*J. B. Hains, Bedford, Cuyahoga Co., O. 15-19 


= 


Hive Manufacturers. 

















Who agree to make such hives, and at the prices 
named, as those described on our circular. 


A. I. Root, Medina, Ohio. 
P. L. Viallon, Bayou Goula, Iberville Par., La. 19tfd 
C. W. Costellow, Waterboro, York Co., Me. 21-23 
Kennedy & Leahy, Higginsville, Laf. Co., Mo. littd 
E. T. Lewis, Toledo, Lucas Co., Ohio. 31 
H. F. Moeller, cor. 5th st. and Western Ave., 
Davenport, Ia. 3-1 
E. Kretchmer, Coburg, Montgomery Co., la. 1itfd 
C. P. Bish, Petrolia, Butler Co., Pa. . 15-1 








ADANT’S FOUNDATION FACTORY, WHOLE- 
SALE AND RETAIL. See advertisement in 
another column. 7 8btfd 
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HONEY COLUNIN. 


CITY MARKETS. 
KANSAS CiTy.—Honey.—We now report a very 
tirm market, with some advances in prices, though 
the trade takes hold “ gingerly’ as yet, and squeal- 
ing like pigs when the advance is quoted them. We 
are now holding for 16@1ie on faney white 1-lb. 
sections; 15@16c for 2-lb., and 12@ 18e for California. 
We are short on fancy 1-lb sections, and would sug- 
gest this asagood time to ship and realize good 
prices. Extracted, a little firmer, at about same 

»rices; viz., Miss., La., and Tex., 4@6c.; Cal., 7@8e. 

Vhite clover, 7@8. Beeswar.— Unchanged, 20@25, 
according to quality. CLEMONS, CLOON & Co. 

Cor. Fourth & Walnut St’s, Kansas City, Mo. 


Boston.—Honey.—We have received quite a large 
stock of honey, mostly from Vermont, and the 
quality is very fine. Weare doing the best we can 
to keep the price up, where bee-keepers can get 
something for their honey. One of the largest pro- 
ducers sold his entire crop at a very low price, and it 
is being sold here at a price that would give the 
bee-keeper nothing. We still hold our price, 16@18¢ 
tor 1 pound, H@16e for2 pounds. Extracted, 6@S8c. 
Beeswax, 30c. BLAKE & RIPLEY, 

Sept. 21, 1885. 57 Chatham St., Boston, Mass. 











CINCINNATI.—Honey.—No change whatever in the 
honey or beeswax market since my last. 
Sept. 25, 1885. CHAS. F. MUTH, 
Cincinnati, Ohio. 


CHICAGO.—Honey.—Ho: ey is coming forward in 
amounts about equal tothe demand. White comb 
honey in one-pound frames, or about, brings b@ 6c 
when put up in the small crate, and frames all 
A scraped clean, and put in so that it won't chafe. 

Buckwheat or dark comb is about unsalable, ex- 
iy tracted selling from 5@8e according to quality. 
} Beeswax, 2425c. R. A. Bonserr, 
‘i Sept. 24, 1885. 161 So. Water St., Chicago, I). 





CLEVELAND.—Honey.—Honey seems to be unusu- 
j ally dull for this time of year. It moves very slow- 
: ly at 14@15 ets. for best 1-]b. sections. Old honey at 
H 10@12¢c. shares the same fate. Extracted is dull at 
j 


ee ee 


7@8. - Beeswax, 22. A. C. KENDEL, 
Sept. 21, 1885. 115 Ontario St., Cleveland, O. 


MILWAUKEE.— Honey. — This market is in good 
shape for shipments of honey. Choice white 1-lb, 
; sections salable at 17@18c. Dark, not in demand. 
€ Price nominally, 12'¢@lie. Extracted, white, in 100- 
Ib. kegs, in good demand at 8c. Beeswax, dull. Quot- 
able at 25@2s8c. A. V. BIsHoP, 
Sept. 23. 142 W. Water St., Milwaukee, Wis. 


DetTROIT.—Honey.—One-pound sections are sell- 
ing readily at 16@17 c. A. B. WEED, 
Sept. 21, 1685. 407 Woodward Ave., Detroit, Mich. 


INDIANAPOLIS.— Honey.—We are trying to build 
up anexclusive honey trade. Being also produc- 
ers, it gives us some advantage. We are disposing 
of lots on commission, and would be pleased to hear 
from those who would like to try our market. 

Sept. 12, 1885. FRANK L. DOUGHERTY, 

532 East Washington Street, Indianapolis, Ind. 


For SALkE.— 1000 Ibs. of well-ripened linden ex- 
tracted honey, in 55-Ib. iron jacket, tin cans, at 7 cts. 
per lb., and A. 1, Root’s price of can. Will ship in 
40-lb. tin cans, if desired, purchaser paying for 
cuns. Mrs. NELLIE M. OLSEN, 
19d Nashotah, Waukesha Co., Wisconsin. 

FOR SALE.—8000 Ibs. of extracted basswood honey 
in 44 bbls.; net weight 185 Ibs. I will take 8 cts., bar- 
rel thrown in. Joun H. MARTIN, 

Hartford, N. Y. 


For SALE.—Extracted clover and basswood honey 
in ten-gallon kegs at 8c per Ib. I will throw in kegs, 
and deliver on board cars here free of charge. 

M. IsBELL, Norwich, N. Y. 





CONVENTION Notice.—The next annual mecting 
of the Northern Michigan Bee-Keepers’ Society will 
be held at the council rooms in Sheridan, Oct. 22 
and 23, 1885. A cordial invitation is extended to all. 

F. A. PALMER, See. 











“FOR SALE." 


I WILL SELL 


Full Swarms of Pure Italian Bees 
DURING THIS MONTH FOR 


Four Dollars Hach. 


They are in 10-frame Simplicity hives, and in good 
winter shape. Ready to ship now. Send money hy 
registered letter. Address 

M. R. NICHOLS, 


tfdb Weaver's Corners, Huron Co., 0. 


Reduction in Prices of the 


PASTEBOARP BOXES 


FOR ONE-POUND SECTIONS OF 


COME HONEY. 


Tuts box hasa bit of “red 
tape’ attached to it to carry 
it by. It makes a safe pack- 
age for a single section ot 
honey for the consumer to 


ki trunk, if he wants. It can be 
opened in an instant. The 
price of the box is 2 cts. each, 
set up; in the flat, 15 cts. for 
10; package of 25, 30 cts.; $1.00 per 100; or $9.00 per 
1000; 10,000, $£0. If wanted by mail, add $1.00 per 
hundred for postage. Colored lithograph labels for 
putting onthe sides, two kinds, one for each side, 
$3.00 per 1000. A package of 25, labeled on both 
sides, as above, 50 cts. By mail, 30 cts. more. They 
ean be sold, labeled on one side or both sides, ot 
course. We have only one size in stogk, for Sim- 
plicity sections. Sample by mail, with a label on 
each side, 5cts. If you want them shipped in the 
flat, labels already pasted on, the price will be ten 
cents per hundred for putting them on. 

Your name and address, and the kind of honey, 
may be printed on these labels, the same as other 
labels. The charge for so doing will be 30 ects. per 
per 100; 250, 50 cts.; 500, 75 ets.; 1000, $1.00. 

A. I. ROOT, Medina, Ohio. 


HYDROMETERS FOR TESTING HONEY, 


We have succeeded in getting a beautiful lit- 
tle instrument, all of glass, that will indicate the 
density of honey or maple syrup, or any kind ot 
syrup, by simply dropping it into the liquid. 1 am 
greatly surprised that we can furnish so beautiful! 
an instrument for so small a sum of romemg Price 
35e. By mail, 10e extra. Per 10, $3.00; per 100, $25.00. 

A. I, ROOT, MEDINA, ORIO. 








WANTED. After Nov. Ist. position in some South- 
ern State as apiarist. For terms and reference 
CHAS. R. THOMPSON, FORT OMAHA, NEB. 19d 


acaaeanamianl 


address 








~ Blk and pid ues Far Sale 


For the benefit of friends who have black or hybrid queens 
which they want to dispose of, we will inxert notices free of 
charge,as below. Wedo this becuse there, is hardly value 
enough to these queens to poy. f’r buying them up and keep- 
ing them in stock; and yet it is oftentimes quite an accommv- 
dation to those who can not afford higher-priced ones. 














Hybrid queens, 50 cts. each; black queens, 25 cts. 
each; from Aug. Ist to Oct. Ist, safe arrival guaran- 
teed. G. K. RAUDENBUSH, Reading, Berks Co., Pa. 





